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FIRST STEPS IN ELEMENTARY DESIGN 


EOMETRY is the basis of a great deal of ornamental 
design. It is the scaffolding of pattern building. More- 

over, geometric forms make of themselves a very satisfactory 
kind of patternwork — and one which is, perhaps, all that chil- 
dren need, in the first instance, attempt. 

And there is this: the building up of pattern more or less 
geometric is, not only in itself of educational value, but more 
within the reach of very young children than anything in 
the nature of floral design; for in that the due and necessary 
“treatment” of natural form makes demands upon faculties 
of discrimination and judgment which belong to maturer years. 

As a basis of ornament, therefore, geometric design ought 
by no means to be neglected even in elementary schools. 

It must be confessed, however, that “the geometric basis 
of ornament” sounds, in so many words, rather an incompre- 
hensible, and perhaps a frightening, idea to put before young 
children. I would not mention it to them, but all the same I 
would teach it them. ’Twould sound as dull, perhaps, by any 
other name; but why give it a name at all? 

Begin by letting small children play with units of design, 
not units already designed (that is not advisable) but simple 
elementary shapes such for example as the square, the tri- 
angle or the circle; and, if it would make it more interesting 
for them —as no doubt it would—let those simple shapes 
take the form of things. That is to say, for circular disks 
give them wafers, buttons, or confetti. If you gave them 
sweetmeats, to be gobbled up as reward of well-doing, you 
might begin with children almost as soon as they could talk, 
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But say they are a little older than that, and you give 
them buttons (tho, of course, coins or counters would do 
as well) and tell them to put three, four, or six of these to- 
gether to make a compact group. 

They will naturally arrange them without guidance in 
something like the following order (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Arrangements of buttons or circular tablets 


It is clear, is it not? that they have produced so many 
patterns or designs. 

Let them now draw these shapes on paper, if they can 
draw at all. If not, let them run their pencils round the 
shapes, and in the center of each make a dot —to show that 
it is the center. (Figure 2.) 

Let them next draw from point to point thus marked 
and they will get Figure 3. We have there the equilateral 
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triangle, the Jong diamond (the same shape whichever way it 
is placed), the square and the equal-sided diamond (again 
the same shape differently placed), the pentagon (which 
it may interest them to find looking something like a 
five-petaled flower — the flower itself might be shown them) 
and the hexagon (corresponding again to a flower of six petals). 
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Figure 2. Drawings from the arrangements with the centers 
of each circle indicated 


From the first of the two crosses they would get again a diamond 
and from the second a kite shape. (Figure 4.) 

Leaving the crosses aside for the moment (they need 
not for the present be mentioned unless the children arrange 
the buttons that way) the shapes arrived at correspond with 
the spaces left between the closely packed circles (or but- 
tons) which are 3-, 4-, 5-, or 6-pointed—and in fact dif- 
fer from them only in the fact that they are formed by 
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on a similar plan 








Figure 3. The geometric basis of the first arrangements of circular disks 
4. The resulting geometric figures. Figure 5. Squares arranged 


Figure 6. Rosettes arranged on 
a similar plan 
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curved instead of straight lines. With this result before their 
eyes, they cannot help seeing — if they don’t it must be shown 
them —that, by drawing these lines from point to point, 
they have arrived at an entirely new set of shapes —call 


’ 


them “line-shapes ” if the word “ geometric” is forbidding. 

Now begins the first lesson. I don’t know precisely at 
what age children are normally ready to learn it; but if they 
are not capable of taking it in at a very early age, they are 
much slower than I (who am confessedly not a teacher of 
children) have any reason to suppose them to be. 

The lesson is this. They have arrived, by putting but- 
tons side by side and drawing strokes from center to center 
of the circles representing them, at lines which are (it must 
be shown them) the plan or groundwork of the pattern made 
by putting the buttons together. They have in fact not only 
made patterns or designs, but they have discovered the plan, 
groundwork, or order according to which they are put to- 
gether or built up. It would astonish me to find the children 
could not be brought by a competent teacher to see that. 

They might then be allowed to put together some other 
shapes, let us say squares (Figure 5). They might if it 
were thought more advisable just as well put together a series 
of rosettes (Figure 6), something like the flowers, for ex- 
ample, they have already arrived at by putting circles to- 
gether. Whatever the shapes, let them proceed as in the 
first instance, and they will discover that the lines they ar- 
rive at are precisely the same as before. 

It should dawn upon them before long —if it did not it 
should be explained to them — in the first place, that the lines 
drawn from center to center give the plan of the arrange- 
ments they have made, and, in the second, that these plans 
or arrangements take always the same lines. 
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Figure 7. Square and component triangles. Figure 8. A hexagon and component 
triangles. Figures 9 to 13b. Designs resulting from the use of 
the square and its component triangles 
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It ought then not to be difficult to make the children 
understand that those lines are indeed the lines on which pat- 
terns are built, and in fact the only lines on which patterns 
(of a sort) can possibly be arranged. 

If by this time (which is not much to expect) the chil- 
dren had got to the stage when they can use a ruler and pair 
of dividers, so as to set out squares, triangles and other such 
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simple forms accurately enough to work upon, they might 
safely be asked to take a step very distinctly in advance, and 
begin by frst setting out the lines and then laying out or 
arranging shapes upon them. 

From this they might go on to inventing shapes of their 
own to lay upon them. But before that it would probably 
be as well to carry further their experiments in arranging 
given shapes. 

So far the shapes they were set to arrange have been all 
alike. It would be as well, when they have done that, to let 
the children put together a certain number of units not all 
of one shape but (in the first place) of two different shapes. 

It would be better (for reasons which the intelligent teacher 
will soon see— it would take too long to explain them just © 
now) to begin with different shapes of which one is a com- 
ponent part of the other — for example a square and the tri- 
angles into which it most naturally divided (Figure 7) or 
the hexagon and the six equilateral triangles into which it 
resolves itself (Figure 8). , 

It would be a simple matter to provide little shaped pieces 
of thick black or white cardboard which would be manipulated 
by the children with ease. 

The use of variously colored pieces (the ordinary kinder- 
garten apparatus) would /ater on show the way to new de- 
partures in invention, and illustrate further developments of 
design. There comes in another course of teaching. 

The mere arrangement of the four component triangles 
with their bases against the four sides of the square (Figure 
9) would be instructive, showing that the result was still 
a square of twice the area of the original one. 

And it would be seen also that the putting of the four 
triangles together (the angles at the base just touching) gives 
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the same square outline — only placed diamond wise. (Figure 
10.) 

In other words, the putting together of the four triangles 
in the order indicated gives (that is to say encloses) the 
square shape out of which they were originally got. 

If the four triangular pieces of white card were set out 
on a black ground (Figure 11) (the blackboard would lend it- 
self to the illustration of this) or if the four triangular pieces 
of tinted card were laid out on white paper (Figure 12) the 
enclosed space —i. e., the square diamond resulting from put- 
ting together the triangles — would be very obvious. 

If square and triangular pieces of both black and white 
were put close together, and used so as to show alternately 
* a black diamond in a white square and a white one in a black 
square (it would, of course, have been explained before this 
that the square turned round-about, so that the angles face 
the four points of the compass, makes an equal-sided dia- 
mond) and if these were arranged first black on white and 
next to that white on black, and so on successively, it would 
be seen that a new pattern was developed (Figure 13a). And 
here we have arrived already at a counterchange pattern. 

This point of counterchange might have been reached 
sooner still by arranging alternately black and white square 
pieces, and so getting the very simplest of all counterchange 
patterns, the checquer or chess board. (And, by the way, it 
would give interest to the lesson to show how the checquer 
comes of plaiting or basketwork.) Anyway, the relation of 
the rather more elaborate pattern to the chessboard would 
naturally be pointed out to the children. 

And they would be shown how by overlaying each of 
the big black squares with a small white one set anglewise, 
and each of the big white ones with a small black one set 
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in like way, the same result would be arrived at; and how, 
again, it would be reached by overlaying the big squares with 
small triangular cornerpieces. (Figure 13b.) 

When once the children saw how, setting out in a variety 
of ways, they thus arrived at identically the same design, 
they would be within measurable distance of grasping the 
facts, first, that patterns are set out on formal lines — and 
second, that the lines on which they can possibly be set out 
are constantly the same. They would realize, in fact, that 
the lines on which pattern can be set out are very few. 

It would be the business of the teacher to demonstrate 
that, and to teach them what the possible lines of construction 
are, on which pattern can be arrived at. 

Apropos of the counterchange, it would add interest to 
the game if it were pointed out that here is, not only a pattern, 
but a pattern such as may be seen in tile or marble flooring. 

And that reminds me that tilemakers manufacture little 
square and triangular tiles of this kind for flooring purposes, 
and it might be well, perhaps, to give the children these to 
build up their patterns with. It would certainly help them to 
feel that it was a real practical tile pattern they had produced; 
and would prepare them, even at this early stage, to grasp the 
fact that patterns are, properly speaking, adapted and ought 
always to be adapted to the way they are to be carried out. 
Here surely is a source of interest that could never fail. For 
my part, I am strongly convinced that this consideration of the 
purpose of pattern should not be neglected even in the very 
early stages of design or ornament teaching, and I think I 
could show without much difficulty how very possible it would 
be to introduce this consideration of adaptation into design 
teaching — and how early it might be introduced. As to the 
educative value of it, there can be no possible doubt. 
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The design or building up of simple counterchange patterns 
is not beyond the scope of children old enough to pride them- 
selves on “playing the game.” It might be put before them 
as something very like a game—and I hope I am not mis- 
taken in supposing that the necessity of “ playing the game” 
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Figures 14 to 16. The original arrangements interpreted in line. Figure 17. The 
original arrangements combining both geometric forms 
and radiating lines 
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(which you are bound to do in counterchange design — or you 
are found out at once) would appeal to them and give zest 
to the exercise. 

Supposing (to go back to the beginning of the lesson) a 
child did not go in the direction which it seems to the adult 
mind that it ought to go, and most likely would go, but, instead 
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of drawing lines from point to nearest point, proceeded to draw 
them from point to furthest point, as thus (Figure 14) that 
would result either in cross lines or radiating lines (Figure 15) 
or in one possible case in a star shape — (Figure 16) in which 
we have the beginning of other systems of arrangement which 
there is not space here to discuss. 

The combination of the two series of lines would give 
(Figure 17) the square, diamond, or hexagon (as the case 
might be) together with the component triangles. 

In sketching out this plan of very elementary design, I 
am not forgetting that nearly all that is suggested (the whole 
of it perhaps) has long formed part of kindergarten teaching. 
All the better! That goes to show how well it comes within 
what Froebel (who ought to know better than I possibly can) 
deemed to be within the infant capacity. 

I don’t in the least profess to have discovered anything 
new in the way of exercises in design for small children. What 
I have tried to do is to show the order or logical sequence of 
exercises (already more or less familiar) which would, by 
gradual stages, lead from child’s play to at least a rudimentary 
understanding of design. 


LEWIS F. DAY 
London, England 











CROSS-STITCH DESIGN 


HE simplest and probably the earliest used stitch in em- 

broidery is the cross-stitch. It was well known to the 
Egyptians, and is said to have been used in the curtains of 
the Tabernacle. It has been widely used by the Arabs and 
the peasants of Europe. It appeals strongly to the people of 
Norway and Sweden to-day. The pattern, worked on coarse 
linen, is angular, but there is a possibility of fine art in so 
expressing form, and in the choice of forms that can be so 
expressed. 

In many schemes of industrial work in school, cross-stitch 
embroidery is given to fourth-year pupils. The handling of 
the needle in a very simple way is acquired; the work is decora- 
tive, aids in artistic development, and the article on ‘which it 
is placed may be put to some practical use by the child. It is 
the first kind of design to be transferred from paper to other 
material. The advantage of the close relation of the appearance 
of the drawing and the finished work is evident; hence, its 
early place in applied work. 

The materials used in cross-stitch are gingham, knitting 
cotton, and needles. The best gingham is that plaided with 
fine lines so that the effect is very like netted paper. The 
color most effective and least dazzling to the eyes is dark blue. 
Cotton Number 8 is a good size of thread. An embroidery 
needle, dull or sharp pointed, is easiest for children to thread. 
An embroidery hoop is helpful; it keeps the cloth from being 
drawn, and presents a good surface on which to work. 

Designs lend themselves to three ways of treatment. 
(See Plate I.) The unit may be single, as a decorative spot; 
or it may be repeated to form a border, as for a bag used in 
later school work, or an apron; the unit may be repeated to form 
an all-over surface decoration, as for a pillow. A more difficult 
step is presented when a corner is turned and the border carried 
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Development of Decorative Forms 
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CROSS-STITCH DESIGN 


Plate I. Cross-stitch designs by fourth grade children, a pillow, a table-cloth, and 
a school bag 
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Plate II. Examples of designs worked on squared paper, such as fourth 
year children produce 
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on four sides of a square. Such a square may have the edge 
finished and be used on a porch table during the summer. 

Conventionalized animals, boys, or girls, and decorative 
spots are good units. In reducing animal forms to angular 
shapes it is best not to have them too rigidly square. There 
should be some suggestion of the curves or of movement in the 
forms. The squared rabbit, Plate II, Figure 1, is a good 
animal form. Sometimes beauty is given to the entire design 
by the spaces forming the background even when the forms 
are uncompromisingly square. In the border of boys and girls, 
Plate II, Figure 2, the spaces enclosed are quite as important 
as the units themselves. The attempt to make designs of these 
life forms may well be limited. 

Some of the capital letters of our alphabet make very 
acceptable designs. The border, Plate II, Figure 3, is only 
an arrangement of T’s, with a corner in relation to the whole. 

Many of the simple units may be used in an all-over design. 
Figure 5, in Plate II, is so used in the pillow cover shown in 
Plate I. It would also admit of use in an effective border. 
Figure 4 shows a conventional leaf. 

In all work we are wise to proceed on the principle of 
building on what is already known. In this work we have little 
on which to build. The children have laid borders with tablets 
and have made straight-line borders in weaving. That is about 
the sum of their experience. 

Our first problem, then, is to give ideals; our second, to 
teach a method. Some finished article for the children to see 
will greatly help. Then, as in other lines, the first work must 
be big, not small, fine, or full of detail. After having developed 
the thought that designs may be gotten from repeating units, 
some units should be made on the blackboard by the teacher. 

The surface of the board should be prepared by ruling it 
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in netted squares not smaller than one inch. If a music-staff 
liner is available, its use will save time. In making the units, 
the teacher should be careful to draw the lines as she wants 
the children to draw and sew, from corner to corner. She keeps 
in mind that simplicity is essential. If she feels unequal to 
creating these designs, a good old-fashioned cross-stitch book 
will furnish them. 

The next lesson will be on the blackboard also, but now 
it is the children who will work in a big way. The work done 
by the teacher has remained on the board until the time of 
this lesson; now it is erased. Where anything that gives 
promise of success is made by a child, it should receive the 
attention of the class and so aid others. In giving criticism of 
the board work, the teacher will discourage the use of the 
swastika and the walls of Troy; there are other simple and 
artistic forms! 

Individual work on one-eighth-inch netted paper may now 
be begun. Here new perplexities present themselves. From 
this time on the work proceeds in an irregular way, so far as 
class work is concerned; there can be no uniformity. The 
correction of each child’s work must deal with his special dif- 
ficulty. It may be he needs to mass his units; the design may 
require breaking up; possibly some part of it should be rejected 
and the rest used. The children who have very little idea 
of execution need much encouragement. As work on the paper 
is completed, it should be displayed in the room; this is often 
an aid to the slower children. The teacher will wish each 
child to have a unit unlike all the others even tho the difference 
may not be great. 

After a satisfactory unit has been made, it should be 
repeated in the complete design on the netted paper before 
work on the gingham is begun, for in the spaces between units, 
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or the connection of one unit with another, may be much of the 
beauty of the design. In a marginal border an added problem 
is presented in the corner, and must be solved on paper. The 
adjustment of the units here must be such that the harmony 
of the whole border is not lost. This problem should be at- 
tempted only by the most skilful. 

With the plan worked out on paper, the execution of the 
design may begin. This is easy and fascinating. Each pupil 
must have assistance in placing his design on the cloth, — how 
much of a margin, or how far from the bottom. 

In perfect work the upper or crossing stitches should all 
slant the same way. It seems impracticable to insist on work- 
ing all one way first and back the opposite way to secure this 
end, for this makes it difficult for the child to keep his unit in 
mind. He naturally sees the unit as square. 

The teacher should give directions as to the right way to 
work for the best appearance; she should not hamper the child, 
but caution him as to wasting the thread. He should be taught 
to keep watch of the wrong side of the work, and to securely 
fasten the threads. 

After the cross-stitch is completed in school, the article 
may be finished at home with the help of one who can sew. 


JENNIE E. FAIR 
Teachers’ Training School 
St. Paul, Minnesota 





ALTRUISTIC PROBLEMS 


OR a number of years it has been 

customary in the spring to devote 
a part of the drawing time in each grade 
to the making of covers for some of the 
regular school work, the exercise vary- 
ing in difficulty according to the grade. 
This last spring the idea of introduc- 
ing an altruistic spirit into the work 
suggested itself. 

The drawing outlines for use in 
. the various grades have been type- 
written during the year by High School pupils who are 
taking the commercial course. These typewritten notes are 
given to the teachers each month. As they are made upon 
tpyewriting paper of ordinary size, it is with some difficulty 
that they are kept in good shape. Hence, it was decided to 
make the book-cover problem for the eighth year pupils the 
making of covers to protect these notes. 

The pupils listened to the proposal with much interest. 
In order that the problem might be a vital one to them, and 
that they might become familiar with every point to be con- 
sidered from start to finish, it was talked over in detail with 
the class. All agreed that the paper chosen for the covers 
must not be conspicuous in color, nor so light as to soil easily, 
neither must it be too thin. With these points in mind a 
sample book of papers was consulted and the choice made. 
After taking the measurements of the typewriting paper the 
dimensions of the cover were decided upon and the number 
of large sheets of cover paper required figured out by the 
pupils. One pupil in each division was appointed to write an 
order for the quantity of paper needed and the order that 
showed the most consideration for good spacing and careful 
penmanship was copied and sent off to be filled. 
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After some discussion the common brass fastener was 
chosen as the most practical thing to use in fastening the 
papers into the covers, since new pages would frequently have 
to be added. The bright finish of the metal fasteners being 
objectionable, several boys made experiments to see if they 
could treat the metal in such a way as to remove this finish 
and thus relate it somewhat in tone to the cover paper. Baths 
of ammonia were tried and one boy, whose father is a photog- 
rapher, made several different experiments with chemicals 
and succeeded in getting some dull toned effects that har- 
monized with the paper. Unfortunately, however, it was 
found that, as a rule, the fasteners treated in this way be- 
came weakened and fell apart in use so that in most cases it 
was found necessary to employ fasteners with the original 
finish. 

Meanwhile, many book covers made in former years had 
been collected and hung where all could study them, pupils 
had brought in books and pamphlets with cover designs in 
which they saw, or thought they saw, good features, and 
blackboard sketches had been made to illustrate certain prin- 
ciples. A discussion followed as to what constitutes a book- 
cover design. Naturally, the word “ decoration” was found to 
be synonymous with the word “ design” in the minds of many 
pupils. An attempt was made to lead them to see that de- 
sign is a broader term and, in the case of the book-cover, 
includes not only the print and the ornament, but the plain 
background spaces, the size and proportion of which must be 
quite as thoughtfully planned as the more decorative 
features. Thru study of the illustrations the fact was also 
brought out that many of the best cover designs are structural 
in character, that is, that the strong leading lines are parallel 
to the edges of the cover, thus emphasizing their direction, 
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Plate I. Cover designs for the teacher’s typewritten outlines made 
by eighth year pupils 
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while zigzag titles and fantastically curved lines weaken the 
structural effect. 

To aid in a clear understanding of the work, the follow- 
ing principles were developed and emphasized: 

1, The design as a whole should be simple and dignified 
and should show due regard for good space division and unity 
of effect. 

2. The print should be well placed, well proportioned to 
the space, legible, and fine in form. 

3. The ornament should be suggestive of the use to be 
made of the covers. 

The titles for the covers were chosen from a long list 
suggested by the pupils and written upon the blackboard. 
Good examples of print were shown to the class and alphabets 
distributed for their use, while blackboard drawings and art 
books were consulted for ideas about the ornament. The illus- 
trations show some of the results of this series of lessons. 

Another problem, the working out of which called for 
an application of the same principles and furnished as well an 
opportunity for simple constructive work, was given to two 
divisions of the eighth year pupils. This was to construct and 
decorate envelopes to hold the selected drawings which are 
sent from school to school each month to be used as illustrative 
material in the drawing lessons. 

The pupils brought in envelopes of many sorts, studied 
the various patterns and methods of fastening, and decided to 
use as their model the envelope in which The Studio is mailed 
to its subscribers. Changes in proportion and dimensions were 
made and modification in the form of the laps was allowed. 

Absolute accuracy being the standard for the construc- 
tive side of the work, all pupils first made small envelopes, 
drawing the patterns to a scale. The final problem was to 
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Plate II. Other cover designs by eighth year pupils under the direction of 
Miss Grace L. Bell 
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construct the full sized envelope from a large sheet of cover 
paper. The pattern having been laid out, cut, and folded, the 
design, which had previously been planned full size upon 
practice paper, was transferred and painted and the envelope 
pasted. The fastening upon The Studio envelope, commendable 
for the ease and rapidity with which it can be managed as 
well as the security which it affords, was studied out by the 
pupils, and one boy was appointed to cut the little paper disks 
for the class, while another put in the eyelets with a bor- 
rowed punch. 

The amount of time outside of school hours that the girls 
and boys willingly spent working upon these covers was 
convincing proof of their interest. The opportunity thus 
given them. to make objects for actual use and to work from 
a helpful motive, for the good of others instead of themselves, 
made these problems seem worth while. 


GRACE L. BELL 
Teacher of Drawing, High School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














MY WORK BOOK 
CHAPTER VII — Drawing 


_... MAY not be the least necessary that a peasant 
f [” should know algebra, or Greek, or drawing. But 
i. it may, perhaps, be both possible and expedient 
~=stll that he should be able to arrange his thoughts 
| clearly, to speak his own language intelligently, 
“to discern between right and wrong, to govern 
his passions and to receive such pleasures of ear or sight as 
his life may render accessible to him. I would not have him taught 
the science of music, but most assuredly I would have him taught 
to sing. I would not teach him the science of drawing; but I would 
teach him to see; without learning a single term of botany, he 
should know accurately the habits and uses of every leaf and flower in 
his fields; and unencumbered by any theories of moral or political philoso- 
phy, he should help his neighbors, and disdain a bribe! ” * 


= 


. 
a. 


Pretty good philosophy, that, which holds true to-day 
as well as in the time of Ruskin. .Such a view of the value 
of drawing should be held by each one of us. Not the “ science 
of drawing” but a knowledge of its use. In the light of our 
present knowledge drawing has three fundamental purposes. 

First, it should bring the power of conversational ex- 
pression to the child. He should be not only able, but always 
ready to talk with his pencil. It may be diagrammatic, pic- 
torial, decorative, or mechanical, but in any event it should be 
natural. 

I shall never forget my surprise when a certain lecturer, 
a graduate of an electrical engineering course in one of our 
colleges, asked for a piece of chalk during the course of his 
remarks, and quite unconsciously enforced them by rapidly 
drawing some diagrams on a blackboard. Coming from one 
who “couldn’t draw a straight line,” and in such a natural, 


* Modern Painters (Vol. V, p. 337), Ruskin 
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free way, it was a most refreshing and decidedly convincing 
performance. To be sure the drawing was crude, but what 
of that? It told the story perfectly. While we as teachers 
should strive to train constantly in accuracy, conversational 
drawing does not require the precision of the artist. It does 
demand spontaneity. 

Second, drawing should teach the child to see. He should, 
thru its use, observe more closely, and in consequence with 
more interest and enjoyment, the things about him. This 
observational drawing should be as accurate, in every partic- 
ular, as is possible for the child, thus forming a basis for 
scientific or at least faithful records. 

During a recent teachers’ convention a principal of a high 
school was asked how he started agriculture. “ Well,” he said, 
“as we had no equipment or text-books from which to study 
I sent every student into the orchard with drawing pad and 
pencil and made them record the facts they observed. They 
brought in their sketches, worked them up into careful draw- 
ings and soon we had good material with which to work. 
We found right away what the fruit spur on the apple tree 
was like and that the pear had none; we quickly noted the dif- 
ference in leaves among the various fruit trees; and it was 
no trouble at all to arouse intense interest in our subject.” 
Observation for a purpose brought immediate 
returns. 

Third, drawing should promote appreciation 
of all beauty. This may come thru two chan- | || 
nels. It may result from interest in and an un- | 
derstanding of nature’s principles and it may pro- 
ceed from a decorative application of these prin- ol 
ciples. Nature’s wonderful laws of balance, and variety, and rhy- 
thm, and harmony, her exquisite harmonies of mass and color, 
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her whole spirit of life from the seedling to fruitage, all these 
should, thru representation, enhance love for beauty. 


“But oh! the free and wild magnificence 
Of Nature, in her lavish hours, doth steal, 
In admiration silent and intense, 
The soul of him who hath a soul to feel.” 


And the creation of new harmonies and designs carefully 
and intelligently evolved from Nature’s suggestions, actual 
expressions of the experiences of “him who hath a soul to 
feel,” should also promote an appreciation of beauty. 

In a city where drawing was being well taught a certain 
store exhibited three famous paintings during the first few 
days of an opening sale. The school children were told of the 
fact and many attended. As I was looking at the pictures one 
very crowded afternoon, a ragged, dirty-faced urchin wiggled 
and squirmed his way thru, tugging and hauling his thinly 
clad mother behind him. He stopped immediately in front of me 
and for the first time obtained a really good view of the pictures. 
From his pocket he hastily pulled out a soiled and crumpled 
pamphlet. As he spread it out carefully I saw he held a little 
Christmas booklet, on the cover of which he had pasted a re- 
production of one of the paintings before us. Breathlessly he 
gazed first at his handiwork then at the painting, and finally, 
very carefully placing his booklet in his breast pocket, he 
looked into his mother’s face with his very soul in his eyes 
and said, “Gee! Ma, ain’t yer glad I brought yer?” In our 
industrial age we must never fail to include this third impor- 
tant purpose of drawing, appreciation of beauty. 

Thus far I have, in these articles, made use of drawing in 
this threefold way. There have been careful maps and accurate 
nature drawings, there have been illustrations whose sole pur- 
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pose was to add to the written story, and there have been 
Nature’s principles applied for the sake of taste and a good 
appearance. It is in just this way that all school work should 
make use of drawing and design, and it is thru this means that 
all work may be more closely united in one bond of helpful- 
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Plate I. Examples of ornamental initials of symbolic character related to text 


ness and good fellowship, existing solely for the children’s 
needs. 

There is also another way in which I have made use of 
drawing. I have treated it symbolically in initial letters and 
head and tailpieces. Tho not a purpose of drawing, still it is 
one of the most interesting phases of the work, fascinating at 
any age. I have, safe in my “ Treasure Box,” a badge of many 
colors made when I was in the fifth grade. For days “ Chuck” 
Crosby and I were the envy of both boys and girls because we 
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Plate II. A cover design such as grammar school pupils may produce, 
by Royal B. Farnum 
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had a “ secret,” and our symbol told it to no one but ourselves. 
It was made like the sketch (Figure 1), of colored paper clipped 
from a Milton Bradley Spectrum book, and tho I remember 
we had a “complementary ” and an “analogous” harmony, I 
have forgotten just what each color stood for. 

My drawing symbols for My Work Book have a more 
apparent meaning than this secret badge of bygone days, for 
I think each is consistent with its chapter. The G in Chapter 
I, inclosing in orderly arrangement seven numbers, and braced 
at two corners with two others, immediately suggests Arith- 
metic. And the tailpiece shows a direct application of figures 
to the year in a decorative form. Arithmetic is taught on the 
blackboard and so is symbolized by a black background leav- 
ing the figures white. (Figure 2, Plate I.) 

The T in Chapter II (Figure 3, Plate I) is taken from an 
old English manuscript and symbolizes the subject of that 
chapter, English, and in a different manner so does the initial 
in Chapter III (Figure 4, Plate I). In the latter instance it 
was difficult to combine the letter with the decoration, so it 
was separated and the symbolic drawing placed below it, the 
whole united by the wide and narrow dark bands. 

The G, Chapter IV (Figure 5, Plate I), suggested immedi- 
ately the brass frame of the globe and, with the earth inclosed 
and a firm standard at the base, geography was graphically 
symbolized. A in Chapter V (Figure 6, Plate I) unadorned, 
yet decorative in itself, is the record of an old fourteenth cen- 
tury letter and is quite consistent with the subject — History. 

For these same reasons I have decorated the letter I at the 
beginning of this chapter with the drawing of the Indians. 
It was made by an Indian grammar grade boy on the Tona- 
wanda Indian Reservation, New York, and is school work. 
It well represents the subject of this chapter. 
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Plate III. Suggestions for cover ornaments for ‘‘My Work Book "’ 


By this time it will be noticed that one underlying prin- 
ciple of applying symbolic motives is Adaptation. In each 
case the initial is adapted to its chapter and in more than 
one instance the decoration is peculiarly adapted to the let- 
ter. A second principle is conventionalization. In each ex- 
ample certain conventions are emphasized and employed for 
the sake of a third principle, subordination. The motifs are 
subservient to the initials, which must be seen first, and so 
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are conventionally treated. Harmony results. Should the 
drawing, for instance, of the objects used for decoration be 
treated in perfected light and shade and realistic color there 
would be constantly a sharp skirmish between the important 
initial and its more interesting but less important companion, 
the picture. 

Adaptation, then, requires a certain amount of conven- 
tion and subordination. The decorative treatment of nature 
must conform to these principles. The last chapter treated 
nature drawing from the opposite standpoint, the scientific 
side, when all her characteristics were frankly drawn. Now, 
however, only the larger, bolder details would be suggested 
and even those subordinated to the purpose of the design. 
This may require adaptation to a given space, a conventional 
treatment for the sake of value or subordination to harmonize 
with the general color scheme. In fact, the three principles 
are usually required in the one design. 

Plate II illustrates a decorative nature treatment for a 
cover design for My Book. The Book, being the fruit of the 
year’s work, is symbolized by the grapes; the Book being 
finished at last, the wreath suggests victory. 

Plate III gives suggestions for decorative forms which 
may be used in a similar way. The cover designs should be 
sketched this month ready to be applied when the book is 
made. They should be simple and well done without any 
attempt at an elaborate production. The printing may be 
plain or a simple Roman letter, and should be practised a 
number of times before applying to the book. 

The next chapter will deal with the construction of My 
Book. Meantime the best work under each subject should 
be gathered and sorted ready for trimming and pasting into 


book form. ROYAL B. FARNUM 
779 Albany, New York 












THE FLOWERS BENEATH THE SHADBUSH 


VERY distinctive period of the spring season is marked 

when the white flags of the Shadbush are unfurled along 
the swollen brooks of our eastern hill regions. Until this time 
the weather is likely to be of a chilly uncertainty, balmy days 
alternating with cold and wet ones so often that those shut in 
during the long winter period are likely to become impatient 
for the advent of summer. But when the Shadbush blows 
appear Winter seems to give up his vain attempt to linger and 
Summer comes on apace. From thenceforth the period of 
spring is only too short and he who would enjoy it to the ut- 
most must now spend long hours in the open. 

This brief season when the tides of spring are rising so 
rapidly is one of peculiar delight to every lover of the outer 
world. It makes little difference what special phase of nature 
may interest him most, he is sure to be rewarded by new ob- 
servations every time he goes afield. Those who have birds 
in their hearts see warblers, and thrushes, and vireos, and a 
host of other favorites in the branches of every tree and shrub. 
Those who love the trees are thrilled with delight at the 
vistas of the greening hillsides and the graceful tassels sent 
out from every twig. But no one can find greater opportunity 
for enjoyment at this season than he who goes in search of 
the spring wild flowers displaying their delicate beauty on a 
soft carpet of moss and grass and leaves in woods where the 
blossoms of the Shadbush cast the only shade. 

It is a charming and distinctive group of wild flowers that 
appear during this first flush of spring. For the most part they 
are fragile in structure and delicate in beauty and appeal to 
us with all the greater force on this account. Some of them 
grow in thick clusters, giving touches of color to the land- 
scape, while others grow singly in such seclusion that one 
must look carefully to find them at all. Some of them emit a 
delicious fragrance, while others are apparently wholly scent- 
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1. A spray of shadbush. 2. The trout lily. Photographed for beauty of pose; 
the print trimmed and mounted for beauty of effect 


less, but we may be sure that all are well adapted to their 
life conditions and that, could we follow any one of them in 
its cycle thru the year, we would marvel at the perfection 
with which it had become adjusted to innumerable relations 
with the world of plants and animals. 

The liverleaf, or hepatica, is one of the flowers you are 
pretty sure to find when the Shadbush is in bloom. In many 
regions this little flower is curiously local in its distribution, 
while in others it is very generally scattered. The interesting 
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blossoms vary greatly in their color tones, some being. white, 
others pinkish, while still others are tinged with blue or lilac 
hues. 

When the Shadbush grows along a trout stream where 
there are open glades you are likely to see the drooping bells 





1. A clump of bluets. 2. The wood anemone. Aim, praise of the flower 
and fine decorative effect 


of the beautiful trout-lily or dog’s-tooth violet, or adder’s- 
tongue, as it is variously known. There will often be good- 
sized patches of the curiously blotched leaves of this plant 
with very few flowers. Such patches are beds in which the 
plants are growing to get ready to flower, tho it often seems 
as if they were too thickly crowded for any to get enough 
plant food from the soil to reach full size. 
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In similar situations you may find the dainty flowers of 
the spring-beauty —a plant well-named, for, to my fancy, no 
other flower reveals quite so much of the elusive spirit of 
spring. In rain and darkness its petals close, but when the 
morning sun reveals the uncertain glory of an early spring 
day they open wide. What other flower are you so likely 
to find carpeting the open groves and grassy banks? And what 
a carpet it is with its tints of green and pink and white so 
delicately interwoven in linear leaf, slender curving stem, and 
small and simple blossoms. In its distribution, too, the Clay- 
tonia is as erratic as the weather of spring. Here it thrives 
in abundance, while there not a leaf is to be seen, altho 
to our senses one place seems as fitting as the other as an 
abode for plant beauty. 

The eyes of every fisherman along the trout streams at 
this season are delighted by the sight of many another mod- 
est blossom growing upon the banks. Surely he will pull a 
Mayflower as he passes and will pause to admire the white 
beauty of the bloodroot blossoms as they stand out in bold 
relief against the brown background of the fallen foliage. 
And on the outskirts of a bit of woods he is pretty sure to 
see the bluets looking skyward when the sun is shining.* 

Along the open places by the brooks there are a host of 
plant seedlings almost as interesting as the flowers them- 
selves. These give promise of the blossoms to appear later in 
the season when the Shadbush bloom shall have matured to 
fruit and the bare twigs of the beeches shall have burst into 
full leafage. The seedlings most in evidence are likely to be 


* The illustrations show a fascinating line of work open to all who have a 
camera. Each wild flower is posed for its picture, the print trimmed to secure 
the best possible arrangement within the space, and then mounted upon a card of 
appropriate value, color, size, with the most agreeable margins. Each ‘‘ picture ’’ 
thus becomes a work of fine art The Editor 
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the two-leaved specimens of the wild balsam or touch-me-not 
which grows abundantly along shady brooks thruout the 
season. 

But there are also hosts of other seedlings, and it is fas- 
cinating study to search them out and determine the future 
development of each sort. Many people know the flowering 
plants in their later stages, but most of us have yet to learn 
the appearance of these same plants in their almost equally 
interesting early stages. 





CLARENCE M. WEED 
State Normal School 
Lowell, Massachusetts 



































ERASMUS 
By HANS HOLBEIN (the Younger) 

MASTERPIECE, whatever the subject, is recognized at 

once by a person of cultivated taste, just as one recognizes 
in a company of ordinary human beings the presence of a 
kingly man or a queenly woman. An indefinable something, 
a manner, a presence, an air,— we have severai vague words 
for it, seems to emanate from the totality. It is what Plato 
called “the splendor of truth.” The perfect agreement, inter- 
relation, of all the elements which combine to produce the 
whole, gives rise to that something, greater than the sum of 
the parts, which is Beauty. 

But this masterpiece is a portrait. The excellence of a 
portrait is more completely perceived, and therefore the skill of 
the artist more fully appreciated, when one has knowledge of 
the person portrayed. Inasmuch as true portraiture is not col- 
ored photography, but a presentation to the mind of the observer 
of the real man,— visible body and invisible spirit, — the 
knowledge of the subject of a portrait must be more than super- 
ficial. 

To appreciate this masterpiece by Holbein, therefore, we 
must have before the mind’s eye Erasmus himself. Out of that 
wonderful fifteenth century, we must summon him to appear as 
child, youth, man, master, before we can see what Holbein put 
on canvas. 

See, then, first a little Dutch boy known only as Geert 
Geerts, son of a certain Gerard and a certain Margaret, daugh- 
ter of a physician, betrothed but not married, and think what 
that situation would grind into a child’s character. When 
Geert was old enough to realize all his name implied, he 
proudly changed it to Desiderius Erasmus, Latin and Greek 
for Desired, Desired! Until his ninth year he was a choir 
boy in the cathedral of Utrecht. Then he was sent away to 
school. 
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Next image the youth, an orphan at fourteen. His guard- 
ians, coveting his small property, placed him, against his will, 
in a monastery. After ten years there, his scholastic talents 
won the attention of the Bishop of Cambray, who in 1492 
made him his priestly secretary, thus releasing him from 
the monastic life, always regarded by Erasmus with aversion. 

Now think of him as a man serving the Bishop for about 
five years, then journeying to Paris to pursue his studies 
(teaching school for daily bread), then an adventurer forever- 
more, for love of learning-made-real-by-travel suffered not 
Erasmus to stay long in one place. 

In 1499 he visited England with some of his pupils, where 
he became the friend of Sir John Moore. During the next fif- 
teen years he visited Paris, Turin (where he received his doc- 
tor’s degree), Parma, Rome (where he was offered ecclesiastical 
preferment), Florence, Venice, the court of Charles V of 
Austria (who gave him a pension and made him Royal Coun- 
cillor, with permission to travel where he pleased), and the 
court of Henry VIII of England. During this second visit to 
England, he became Professor of Greek at Oxford; but, poorly 
paid and somewhat disappointed with his English experience, 
he returned to the continent in 1514. “ Thereafter, at Frei- 
burg ” and elsewhere, tho “ residing chiefly at Basel,” he con- 
tinued to live his life in his own way until 1536, when he died 
“while on a visit to Basel.” 

His chief work is a Greek New Testament, the first edi- 
tion ever published, with a corrected Latin version and notes. 
His other writings fill ten volumes. 

Altho a friend of Luther, and powerfully influential in 
the Reformation, for his essay on The Free Will condemned 
as a heretic by the Sorbonne of Paris, he never formally re- 
volted against the pope. “I have no inclination to die for the 
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sake of the truth,” he said, when Luther overwhelmed him 
with reproaches for his cowardice. A profound philosopher, 
and yet so much of a popular reformer that 24,000 copies of 
his Colloquies, directed against the corruptions of the church 
of Rome, were sold in a single year; a traveled man of the 
world, and yet famous for accurate scholarship and critical 
sagacity; pre-eminent as a restorer of classical learning, and 
yet known as the most witty satirist of his day; Erasmus, 
wanderer over the world, was the fixed star of the Renaissance 
in Northern Europe. 

Now look at Holbein’s portrait of him. How perfectly the 
artist, himself of obscure birth, a wanderer, lonely because of 
his genius, could read this subject and translate this man, his 
friend, into the universal language! 

In his great coat and cap, like a traveler ready to start 
at a moment’s notice, yet seated calmly within a well fur- 
nished apartment, Erasmus is writing with a reed pen. His 
face, richly bronzed by rain and sun, is the face of an out- 
door man; his hands, with tapering fingers, are the hands of 
the scholar, the man of classrooms and libraries; his rings re- 
flect the honors conferred upon him by princes and kings. 

How well Holbein has subordinated the wealth of detail 
in the background, the abundance of interest in the hands and 
the written page, the inevitable attractiveness of well rendered 
fur and velvet, to the face itself! 

What a fine face it is! Of good proportions, refined in 
every feature, it is strong and ruddy. Definitely modeled, 
solid, in three dimensions, altho in profile, it is full of subtleties 
of expression. The slight forward thrust of the neck of the 
eager student, the well developed head of the masterful man, 
the lifted brow that prophesies a change of attitude, the sad 
eye from which a tear might fall next moment, the sensitive 
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nostril, the large but not sensual mouth, with lips that might 
smile with the turning of the head, the firm chin, and well set 
jaw, with the lobe of a small ear showing behind a stray lock 
of silvery gray hair,— how eloquent these details are of the his- 
tory and character of the man. Moreover he appears to be 
alive, alert. He is not merely posed for his picture, nor is he 
dreaming. “Absorbed in thought, that strong hand of his 
quietly transferring to paper the ideas which he has carefully 
pondered,” Erasmus himself is here made visible, thru the 
magic of the painter’s brush, and that within a space only 
thirteen by sixteen inches ! 

Moreover, the portrait is beautiful. A wealth of warm 
dull color, such as fills a low-ceiled room finished in Flemish 
oak, suffuses the canvas. It comes to full maturity in the face, 
attains extraordinary brilliance in minute touches upon the 
lips, and falls to its greatest depth of richness in the hands 
and desk-lid. To completely satisfy the eye, tones from the 
cooler complementary hues are introduced, the blue in the 
shadow of the pen, the green about the wrist.* “ With Titian 
alone Holbein cannot compete in richness of coloring,” says Jean 
Rosseau. Every person with seeing eye feels in the presence 
of this little canvas that Paul Mantz is right when he exclaims, 
“ Holbein’s Erasmus is immortal!” 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
North Scituate, Massachusetts 


* Many of the elements of the original here described appear only in the 
Painting Proof itself; they are lost in the smaller print. 
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POTTERY CRAFT IN SCHOOL 
MANIPULATION OF THE KILN 


HE preceding papers comprise practically all of the pre- 

paratory processes. Until the ware is burned, changing 
the nature of both clay and glaze, it is useless and above all 
things fragile. Clay must be fired to a temperature high 
enough to drive out all the moisture, and enough to eliminate 
what is termed “combined water” which is a chemical con- 
stituent of all clay. The loss of combined water entirely 
changes the nature of clay —it becomes hard and permanent. 
But to give the ware real permanence and a suitable. hard- 
ness for common use, the firing ought to continue, either in 
burning the glaze or biscuit, much beyond the point where 
combined water disappears; school pottery should be fired to 
cone 04 at least. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TEMPERATURE 


The temperature of the kiln is gauged and adjusted by means 
of small pyramids of reddish composition, which by test have 
been devised to soften and bend down at known heats. Cone 
06 begins to soften and curl over at the tip at a temperature 
of 1036 deg. Cel.; cone 05 at 1055 deg. Cel.; cone 04* at 1074 
deg. Cel. The actual degrees of heat are not especially impor- 
tant here, save to indicate the difference between ordinary 
ideas of high temperature and the condition of a kiln at the 
finish of its burn. 

To prepare these cones for the kiln burning to cone 04, 
this cone and one or two softer and harder ones on each side 
of it, are set in a row close together in fireclay in this order, 
06-05-04-03. This row of cones is placed in the kiln about 
10”-12” from the spy-hole, or within easy vision when the 
muffle is hot enough to be seen. 


* Gold melts at this temperature. 
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PLACING THE KILN* FOR BISCUIT 


The inside of a kiln of this kind is termed the muffle 
(technically an oven) because the flame passes thru flues or 
pipes all around the pottery but does not come in contact with 
the ware at any time. This muffle may be packed full of biscuit 
(unburned ware), setting pieces in piles according to the space 
and size of pieces. It is well to have the muffle fairly full. The 
only care necessary is to see that too much weight is not placed 
on thin tiles or fragile bowls and pots. For this reason fireclay 
shelves (which can be purchased with the kiln), resting on fire- 
clay supports, are used in the kiln to equalize weight and dis- 
tribute the ware to advantage. Not more than half a dozen of 
even the thickest pieces can be piled up, because the accumulated 
weight would crack the bottom pieces. 

No glazed ware at all should go in the biscuit firing. The 
two can be burned together, but only a tedious and aggravating 
experience will show how to do it —and it is not often neces- 
sary. 

When the muffle is full—to the door, and suitable place 
in full view of the spy-hole has been provided for the cones 
(06-05-04 in this case are sufficient) these may be placed + and 
the door closed. The kiln is ready to burn. 


PLACING THE KILN FOR GLAZE 
Only ordinary care is required in biscuit firing because clay 
is not especially sensitive, and a difference in temperature of 
even a cone or more does not impair the result. Glaze must be 


* The notes and instructions herewith presented refer to the ‘‘ Revelation ’’ 
Kiln, which is the one most commonly used 


t The cones must be set in fireclay some hours before the firing, and placed 
in a warm place to dry. The moisture should be all gone from the fireclay be 
fore it can be used in the kiln: moisture in rapidly increasing heat may vapor 


ize and shatter the cones and support 
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handled with the greatest care and according to rigid rules. The 
process of glazing was described in the preceding paper. When 
the pieces are glazed and dry, they are placed in the kiln in the 
following manner. 

a. Each piece must stand by itself without touching the 
shelf, wall or any other piece. It is placed on the shelf on a 
triangular support (called a stilt) which holds the piece on three 
sharp points. If the glaze has been properly scraped off the 
bottom the piece will not stick to the stilt when the glaze melts. 

b. Since the pieces must stand alone the whole muffle should 
be filled with fireclay shelves, one above the other, spaced 
according to the kind and size of pottery. 

c. Each shelf and the bottom of the muffle should be 
sprinkled with powdered kaolin or whiting to prevent any 
dripping glaze from sticking. 

d. Bright and mat glaze must not be placed side by side 
and therefore, for economy’s sake, better on separate shelves. 

e. Experience will show that some parts of the muffle, 
even at the highest temperature, are slightly cooler than the 
center or bottom, also that certain glazes will stand more heat 
than others, or perhaps have a wider range. Each glaze should 
have a favored position if possible, and where there are only a 
few different ones, this can be done. For instance, Number 25 * 
has a rather wide range of temperature and is reliable. Number 
111 develops even at cone 05 and with too much heat or rapid 
increase in temperature, becomes semitransparent. 

Immediately in front of the door is usually the coolest 
place in the muffle and glaze does not always develop well there. 

f. Care must be used in handling glazed ware; if the small- 
est piece is chipped from a mat-glazed piece, that spot will be 


* See preceding paper. 
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bare. Mat glaze flows some, but sluggishly and has no cover- 
ing power. 

g. Bright glaze is not very sensitive to slight variations 
in temperature and matures at the given heat with some reg- 
ularity. 

With the above facts in mind, the muffle may be packed full 
of glazed ware, leaving place for the cones (06-05-04-03 this 
time) as before. In burning glaze the extra cone is added to 
safeguard against any unexpected rise in temperature beyond 
the final melting of cone 04, or the possible failure of cone 04 
to act properly. 


FIRING THE KILN 


The kerosene kiln is fitted with one or more burners under- 
neath, into which kerosene oil flows from a tank on the bracket- 
shelf attached to the body of the kiln. To light the burner, 
allow enough oil to flow into the pan to barely cover the bottom, 
then shut off the supply for a moment. Light the oil in the 
burner pan, preferably with a shaving or gas-lighter — some 
instrument with which to reach under the kiln. Turn on the 
oil again so it flows in drops rapidly but not in a stream at 
first. 

If the kiln has fireclay dampers in the top or in the flue- 
pipe, open them and adjust the dampers below so that the oil 
burns with as clear a flame as possible. For the early part of 
a firing (the first half hour or so) only feed enough oil to main- 
tain a slight puddle of it in the bottom of the burner — in fact 
about as much oil as can be consumed. A pan full of oil is rather 
not an advantage at any time and especially when the kiln is 
cold and the draft sluggish. Moreover it is not desirable 
to push the early part of the firing for fear of injury to the 
biscuit and glaze. 
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Probably more trouble arises from this tendency to hurry 
matters than from any other cause. The flame must be kept 
as smokeless as possible, therefore the draft must be good 
and only as much fuel supplied as the burner can consume. 
Kerosene makes a good deal of smoke if the combustion is poor 
and in a small kiln may choke the flues with soot. 

After gradual and increased heating for an hour, the full 
capacity of the burner may be used and oil may be fed fast 
enough to keep the bottom of the pan just covered. From now 
on the increase in temperature must be steady and under favor- 
able conditions, rapid. Soon the muffle becomes red hot, re- 
vealing the outlines of the pots and cones. After another inter- 
val, the interior becomes incandescent, when details are in- 
distinct and the potter may have some difficulty in sighting 
the cones, which are almost the same tone as the atmosphere in 
the muffle. But they can be made out and must be watched. 
The first cone soon begins to curl over at the point, bends down, 
and finally melts to a shapeless lump. At intervals of half 
an hour or less,,the other cones do likewise and when cone 04 
has bent clear over the oil supply should be very slightly cur- 
tailed — just enough to keep the kiln at constant temperature 
for a quarter of an hour, then gradually diminished for another 
fifteen minutes and shut off. As soon as the oil remaining in the 
burners has been consumed, close all dampers. 

The time limit to fire a small school kiln should be about 
two and a half hours or less. The Number 6 Revelation can be 
burned to cone 04 in six to seven hours, tho seven hours 
is better. 

The kiln should not be drawn until the muffle is quite 
cool — until the ware is cool enough to handle with comfort, 
or better still when it is quite cold. A large Number 6 kiln, 
finished at 6.00 p. m., can be opened in about 15 to 18 hours. 
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DEFECTS 


The troubles which fall to the lot of every amateur potter 
are due more often to careless manipulation of clays and glazes 
than to firing. But even carefully modeled and glazed pieces 
sometimes go wrong. 

a. Sudden cooling or heating are always injurious. Too 
rapid cooling mars the glaze with pinholes. Any sudden change 
in temperature is likely to crack the body (biscuit). 

b. Mat glazes are sensitive. If a mat burns bright it may 
be due to too high a fire or smoky (reducing) flame. 

c. Very fluid glazes sometimes run off the ware, leaving an 
uneven coating or even bare spots. A glaze of this kind must be 
burned ‘to exactly the right point. 

d. For low temperature work it is rather difficult to make 
glazes which do not “craze” (show cracks). This crazing may 
be due to an underfired or an overfired body or simply to a 
disagreement between body and glaze in their coefficient of 
expansion. In the former case experiment with the different 
firings will indicate the temperature which gives the best bis- 
cuit for a given glaze; the latter instance is a problem for the 
chemist-potter and need not be discussed here. 


CONCLUSION 

In this craft, as in every other, the successful workman 
acquires a deftness and nicety of manipulation which insures 
moderate success at least. Pottery operations are many of them 
exacting because even the slightest carelessness in. glazing or 
placing the kiln means failure. And yet, when such a small 
amount of care will meet the requirements, it seems reasonable 
to consider the craft a good one for school purposes. 


CHESHIRE LOWTON BOONE 


Montclair, New Jersey 




















VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
ST. BRIDE FOUNDATION INSTITUTE 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ONDON is one of the world’s great centers of printing. As 
far as the Eastern Hemisphere is concerned, the Printing 

Trade may be said to be focused in London: and printing 
and publishing may be reckoned the greatest modern industry 
of that capital. News and magazine printing, bookwork, and 
jobbing are all done, and the output is enormous. 

Yet it is in America that there are to be found the best 
plants in the world, with every form of device for securing large 
outputs: and the best American work defies competition, just 
as German work is characterized by scientific excellence, and 
French by artistic beauty. It is said that “the artistic taste 
of the nation comes out in the formation of most of their books.” 

‘So high are rent rates, and the price of labor in London, 
that these have led to the establishment of many branch country 
works by London printers at Guildford, Aylesbury, Bungay and 
elsewhere. Next to London, Edinburgh is the greatest center 
for book-printing ; Glasgow also has several large printing works; 
while the north of England cities are doing more and more 
printing every year, chiefly of a rough quality. Bristol does 
a good deal of cheap color-work. 

In London there are several technical schools for printers, 
and in many provincial cities there are typographical classes. 
Naturally there are a large number of trade journals, the best 
being the British Printer, considered an excellent specimen of 
fine work, and the Printers’ Register. 

The St. Bride Foundation Institute, London, may be 
considered the most important British technical school for 
printers, and is briefly described here by the kindness and 
thro the courteous introduction of Members of the Institute, 
who arranged every facility for its inspection. 
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Christian and Surname in full 


Private Address in full 








Age last Birthday 4 Occupation 
State mpositor. Machine Minder or Lithographer (Apprentice or fourseyman) 
Proposed Study 
Subject 
Grade 
Day of Attendance | 
[Name of Subjects Composing Machine Management type, Lithography } 

FRES Special Advenced Typography ior * Hor r . Close rm posting 
Honours Practice, #6. Ordinary 1/6; Preti b: Linotype Th Practice erpress Machine, ordina 
Practice, 26, Preliminary, 2/6: Litho Printing, Honours aad Ordins Pre: Pretiminery, 2 

State highest successes at Examinations in any Subject 

State if previous education has been at Public Elementary School, or Secondary School 


Employer's Name and Address 
State if Employer pays the Fee, or any portion thereof 
State if you are, or have been, Indentured, and to what branch 
State if a Student last or any previous Session 
If Member of the Institute state Membership No 
I agree to present myself at the Examination if required to do so 
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The days of the old “Guild” system are long since past 
and gone, tho efforts are made spasmodically to reintroduce 
it, thus far without success. 

The apprenticeship system, to a certain extent, does survive 
in the printing trade, but with this great difference. The 
private study and individual practice of the apprentice have 
now to be obtained outside his own firm. The whole trade, with 
its many ramifications, is so connected by common interests, by 
mutual supply, by telephone, that it must nowadays be con- 
sidered as, in a sense, one great firm, whose numerous apprentices 
must receive a common training at a common center. This bond 
of union is helped by such associations as “ The Institute of 
Printers and Kindred Trades of the British Empire (inaugu- 
rated 1898),” and similar bodies. 

These modern conditions the London trade perceived, and 
determined to meet by concerted action. 

The St. Bride Foundation Printing School was established 
in pursuance of a scheme of the Charity Commissioners on the 
23d of February, 1891. The foundation stone was laid by the 
late King Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, and the Institute 
was opened on the 20th of November, 1894. 

Its primary objects are the maintenance of an Institute 
containing Technical Printing Schools, Libraries, Reading and 
Lecture Rooms, Gymnasium, Shooting Range, and Swimming 
and Washing Baths. 

The Gymnasium and Swimming Baths, being open to 
members and the general public alike, are charged for, sep- 
arately. There is a fine public hall, and numerous small ones, 
which are hired out. Costly and interesting engravings, etchings 
and valuable specimens of printing adorn the walls. Many 
have quite historical associations. All sections of the Institute 
are well-appointed and equipped, and together form a wonder- 
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fully compact building in a narrow three-cornered area, over- 
looked by the strikingly conspicuous spire of St. Bride’s Church, 


Fleet Street. 
Circus. 


The School lies just at the back of Ludgate 


Associated with the school, tho not exactly part of it, is the Lon- 
don County Council School of Photo-engraving and Lithography. Tempor- 





















































: " - ‘ 
ary Premises: Fleet Lane, Farringdon Street, E. C. (formerly of Bolt 
ite > . ' , . 2 
TIME TABLE OF PRINTING CLASSES 
| 
SUBJECT MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
eRe eS a ee ee 
COMPOSING | IRDINARY GRADE | ORDINARY GRADE ORDINARY GRADE | HONOURS GRADE | PRELIMINARY GRADE 
| THEORY 7 to 64 THEORY 7.15 to 6.45 PRACTICE 7.15 to 9.15 | THEORY 7.15 to 8.45 | THEORY 507 
| PRACTICE PRACTICE 7.15 109.15 | special ADVANCED| JOURNEYMEN Do. 1.15t0 845 
7.15 to 9.1 7.15 to 9.15 7.15 to 9.15 | ORDINARY GRADE 
| PRACTICE 7.15 to 9.15 
rn . S epiatinits a ae, 
LINOTYPE THEORY 7.15 to 9.15] THEORY 7.15 to 9.15 | PRACTICE 6.30 to 10 
Hallf-hour Classes Half-hour Classes - hour Classes 
MACHINE AND | ORDINARY GRADE | PRELIMINARY GRADE | ORDINARY GRADE | HONOURS GRADE | ORDINARY GRADI 
PRESS | THEORY 7.15 to 8.45} THEORY 5 to 7 THEORY 7.15 10 6.45 | THEORY 7.15 wo 8.45 | PRACTICE 7 215 
MANAGEMENT ORDINARY GRADE 
PRACTICE 7.15 to 9.15 
HONOURS GRADE 
PRACTICE 7.15 to 9.15 
LITHOGRAPHK PRELIMINARY GRADE 
PRINTING THEORY & PRACTICE 
507 
ORDINARY GRADE ORDINARY GRADE ¢ YRDINARY GRADE 
PRACTICE 7.15 to 9.15 THEORY 7.15 to 845 | PRACTICE 7.15009 
HONOURS GRADE HONOURS GRADE 
PRACTICE 7.15 t0 9.15 | THEORY 7.15 to 8.45 
Court). Mr. Alfred J. Newton is the well-known principal of both this 


school and the St. Bride School. These classes are intended for a rather 
higher and more advanced set of students, and consequently lean more 
definitely to the art and craft side. Hence in this school, there are 
classes in ordinary and special art subjects in photo-process work, and 
in lithography (as regards the production of the printing surface). There 
is a large, well-fitted studio, which is used as a life and antique room, 
a lithographic drawing studio, a photographic operating-room, fitted 
with cameras and complete electric installation, dark-rooms, etching- 
rooms, and collotype preparation and printing rooms, fitted with two 
The school is open during the day for instruction in certain 
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branches of work. The arrangements are complete and of a strictly 
practical nature. Courses of lectures for papermakers, stationers, and 
others are given during the session. 


Returning now to the St. Bride Foundation, with which 
we are more particularly dealing. A glance at its list of Govern- 
ors and Printing School Committee will suffice to show how 
its efficiency is guaranteed. Such names as Sir Wm. Treloar, 
Bart., Ald. Alfred F. Blades, Walter Boutall, C. J. Drummond, 
Sir H. H. Bemrose, W. Hugh Spottiswode, A. H. Hallam Murray 
and others indicate its exceeding practicability. There is also 
a very large and efficient staff to cope with the work in all its 
branches. 

The Syllabus says: “ The School is divided into three de- 
partments, viz., Composing, Machine and Press Management, 
and Lithographic Printing. Each department is conducted 
with a view to training the students from the first to the final 
stages, thus enabling them to follow their employment with 
greater ease and efficiency.” 

Subject to the approval of the Governors, Compositors, 
Machine Minders, Pressmen, and Lithographers, not under 16 
years of age, actually engaged in the branch of the profession 
to which the examinations refer, are eligible as Students. 

Apprentices under 16 years of age are advised to study 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Freehand, Model, Geometri- 
cal, and Mechanical Drawing, and Chemistry, at an Evening 
Continuation School in order to qualify themselves for admis- 
sion to a Technical School. Candidates who present themselves 
for the first time at this Institute will be expected to have 
received a satisfactory elementary education. Should the Com- 
mittee not be satisfied with the educational attainments of ap- 
plicants, they will not be accepted. 

Apprenticeships begin at about 15 years of age and last 
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five to seven years. The apprentices are divided into three 
series in the School, and graduate by obtaining a certificate in 
each stage. The lithographic examinations are of four days’ 
duration. 

Lectures are regularly given. Altogether there are about 
four to five hundred students each session, and some of the 
beginners are to be found using the fine new Linotype machine 
(of latest design), which has been recently installed. Deaf 
and dumb printers are also specially dealt with. Some students 
are paid for by their respective firms, others prefer to pay their 
own fees. They come from as far as a ten-mile radius, or oc- 
casionally from distant parts. 

The exact conditions of studentship are best shown by the 
“Entry Form” Questions, and a copy is here appended for 
reference. It will be noticed that students are expected to take 
the examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Here also is given a copy of the Time-table of Printing 
Classes. 

A notable feature of the Institution is its Lending and 
Reference Libraries, and its unrivalled Technical Library. The 
former is for the use of General Members and contains 14,941 
volumes, together with all the leading periodicals. 

The second is open free daily. Members, students attend- 
ing either of the Institute courses of technical instruction 
(quoting from the prospectus) and others interested have avail- 
able for their use the most complete reference library of works 
on printing and the allied industries in the United Kingdom. 
There are now upward of 20,500 volumes, pamphlets, and prints 
in the collection. 

The Library includes the collection of the late William 
Blades on the history and practice of printing, the collection of 
the late Talbot Barnes Reed illustrating the development of 
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type-founding and printing, and the Passmore Edwards col- 
lection of modern works, designed to complete the two former 
collections. Mr. R. A. Peddie is the Acting Librarian. Practically 
all the important trade journals (English, American, and Con- 
tinental) are regularly received and are available for ref- 
erence, and in many cases complete files can be seen. 

These are enumerated below. 


GENERAL PRINTING 


Allgemeiner Anzeiger fur Druckereien 
(Frankfurt a /M) 

Allmanna Svenska 
eningens (Stockholm) 

American Printer (New York) 

Anales del Instituto Argentino des 
Artes Graficas (Buenos Aires) 

Annales de l’Imprimerie (Bruxelles) 

Apprenticeship Bulletin (Boston) 

Archiv fur Buchgewerbe (Leipzig) 

Archives de l’Imprimerie (Lausanne) 

Archivio Tipografico (Torino) 

Arte della Stampa (Milano) 

Arte Tipografico, El (New York) 

Ben Franklin Monthly (Chicago) 

Boletin de la Union de Impresores 
(Madras) 

British & Colonial Printer (London) 

British Printer (Leicester) 

British Empire Paper, Stationery & 
Printing Trades Journal 

Buchdrucker Woche (Berlin) 

Caslon Circular (London) 

Caxton Magazine (London) 

Deutscher Buch-und-Steindrucker (Ber- 
lin) 

Ecos Graficos (Buenos Aires) 

Exito Grafico (Buenos Aires) 

Fonderie Typographique (Paris) 

Graphic Arts (Boston) 

Impression Francaise, L’ 

Imprimerie, L’ (Paris) 

Inland Printer (Chicago) 

Intermediaire des Imprimeurs 

Irish Printer (Dublin) 
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Boktryckarefor- 


(Paris) 


(Paris) 


Journal de l’Imprimerie (Paris) 

Korrespondent, Der (Leipzig) 

Linotype Notes & Printing Machinery 
Record (London) 

Maandblad (’s Gravenhage) 

Master Printer (Philadelphia) 

National Printer-Journalist (Chicago) 

Nordisk Boktryckarekonst (Stockholm) 

Noticias Graficas (Santiago) 

Obrero Grafico (Buenos Aires) 

Practical Printer (St. Louis) 

Press News (London) 

Presse-Buch-Papier (Berlin) 

Printers’ Pocket Guide (London) 

Printers’ Register (London) 

Printers’ Year Book & Diary (London) 

Printing Art (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Printing Art Sample Book (Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

Printing Journal (Tokio) 

Printing World (London) 

Progressive Printer (St. Louis) 

Revista Grafica (Barcelona) 

Revista Grafica (Buenos Aires) 

Revue des Arts Graphiques (Paris) 

Revue des Industries du Livre (Paris) 

Risorgiments Grafico (Milano) 

Sales & Wants (London) 


Schweizer Graphische Mitteilungen (St. 
Gallen) 
Schweizer Graphischer Central Anzeiger 


(Lucerne) 
Sorte, La (Marseille) 
Typologie (Paris) 
Zwiebelfisch, Der (Munchen) 












































Deutsches Steindruckgewerbe (Leipzig) 
Litografo (Milano) 
Litografia (Prague) 


EFFECTIVE 
PRINTING 








if you spend money with the 
printer you want to spend it to 
the best advantage 
We advise you on this point 
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PROCESS 


Eder’s Jahrbuch Photographie 
(Halle a. 8.) 


Klimsche’s Jahrbuch (Frankfurt 


der 


a /M) 


Stereotypeur, Der (Nuernberg) 
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PRINTERS’ ENGINEERING 
American Pressman (Cincinnati) Printers’ Engineer (London) 
Collis’s Journal (London) Strong’s Reminder (Bristol) 
Cottrell’s Magazine (New York) Victoria (Dresden-Heidenau) 
Printers’ Album (Grand Haven, Mich.) 
LITHOGRAPHY 


Modern Lithographer (London) 
National Lithographer (New York) 


DISPLAY 


TO BE EFFECTIVE 


Must presem the lead- 
mg features im clear 
and readable characters. 





Attention must be given 
to Balance, Harmony 
of Type Faces, and 
Dastmbuven of Colour 


Avo unreadable type 
faces. Arrange matter 
without ornaments and 
borders, which can be 
added to 4 afterwards. 


Chaste and dignihed type 
setting will stand the tess 
of ume —_ 





Plate III. Examples of work by St. Bride pupils showing different typographic 
treatment of the same subjects 


-ENGRAVING 


Process Engravers Monthly (London) 
Process Work & Electrotyping (London) 
Swain’s Quarterly (London) 


Penrose’s Annual (London) Zeitschrift fur Reproduktionstechnik 
Photographische Chronik (Halle a. 8.) (Halle a. 8.) 
STEREOTYPING 
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BOOKBINDING 


Bookbinders’ Trade Journal (Sheffield) 


Norsk Bokbinder Tidende (Christiania) 


PUBLISHING AND BOOKSELLING 


Book Monthly (London) 

Bookseller (London) 

Borsenblatt fur den Deutschen Buch- 
handel (Leipzig) 


Giornale della Libreria (Milano) 
Publishers’ Circular (London) 
Publishers’ Weekly (New York) 
Wochentliches Verzeichniss (Leipzig) 


LIBRARIES 


Library (London) 
Library Assistant (London) 


Library World (London) 
Revue des Bibliotheques et Archives de 


Library Association Record (London) Belgique (Bruxelles) 
Library Journal (New York) Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen (Leip 
Library Work (Minneapolis) zig) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bibliographical Society News Sheet Irish Book-Lover (London) 
(London) T’jdschrift voor Boek en Bibliothecks- 


Bibliofilia (Firenze) 

Bulletin du Bibliophile (Bruxelles) 

Cambridge University Library Bulletin 
(Cambridge) 


wezen (Antwerp) 
Zeitschrift fur Bucherfreunde (Leipzig) 


NEWSPAPERS 
Fourth Estate (New York) Newspaper Owner (London) 
Newspaperdom (New York) 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising & Selling (New York) Printers’ Ink (New York) 
Printer’s Ink (London) 
PAPER 


Echo de la Papeterie (Buxelles) 

Farmand (Christiania) 

Holzstoff-Zeitung (Dresden) 

Journal des Papetiers (Paris) 

Moniteur de la Papeterie (Bruxelles) 

Notes for Buyers (London) 

Paper Box & Bag Maker (London) 

Paper Dealer (Chicago) 

Paper Makers’ Monthly Journal (Lon- 
don) 
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Paper Making (London) 

Paper Trade Journal (New York) 

Papeterie (Paris) 

Paper Maker (London) 

Progressive Papers (Holyoke, Mass.) 

Pulp & Paper Magazine of Canada 
(Toronto) 

Tanner’s Trade Circular (London) 

World’s Paper Trade Review (London) 
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Plate IV. Display pages by pupils of St. Bride printing classes 
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STATIONERY 
American Stationer (New York) Stationery Trades Journal (London) 


Stationer, Printer & Fancy Trades Reg- Stationery World (London) 
ister 


SOCIETIES 


Federation Typographique (Bruxelles) London Typographical Journal (Lon- 
Institute of Printers and Kindred don) 

Trades Members’ Circular (London) Scottish Typographical Journal (Edin- 
International Bookbinder (New York) burgh) 
International Stereotypers & Electro- Typographie Francaise (Paris) 

typers Union Journal (Philadel- Typographical Circular (Salford, Lancs.) 

phia) Typographical Journal (Indianapolis) 
Lithographic Artists and Process Work- 

ers’ Quarterly (London) 


The Institution has also the honor of housing the original 
printing-press of Caxton, which is proudly shown to visitors, 
and which has been on view at many exhibitions. 

There is no holiday course for external students, either 
from the provinces or from abroad. 

This brief survey will be concluded by a few notes on an 
inspection of the three main shops. 

The equipment of the Composing and Machine Rooms con- 
sists of the following: 

Two hundred and fifty-three fonts of Jobbing and Book 
Type, Linotype Machine, Double Demy Number 4 Century Press, 
Demy Bremner Cylinder Machine, Demy Folio Colt Platen Press, 
Golding Jobber Platen (10 x 8), Double Demy Albion Hand 
Press, Demy Folio Albion Hand Press, and other necessary 
modern appliances. The machines are driven by electric 
motors. 

The Lithographic School is equipped with: Double-Crown 
Litho Machine (driven direct by electric motor), four Litho 
Presses, Collotype and Copper-plate Presses, with necessary ap- 
pliances for practical instruction in all branches of the trade. 
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On the various walls of these Studios may be seen typical 
examples of the Kelmscott Press (Morris) ; beautiful Baxter- 
types (color) of 1850; early Walter Crane colored wood-en- 
gravings in fifteen printings; with many other fine examples 
of past work, here reproduced by kind permission of the Govern- 
ors of the Institute. 

The remaining illustrations to this article comprise re- 
productions from (a) rough working proofs in different stages, 
from the various schools; (b) examples of finished work from 
the published results of Session 1909-10. Quoting from the 
introduction to the volume, it will be noticed that “they 
bear the students’ names—designer, compositor, machine 
minder, or transferer — where practicable. All the three-color 
and other blocks (the loan of which the Governors desire to 
acknowledge) and most of the type specimens have been printed 
by the students of the classes, who have in many cases devoted 
considerable time since the examinations to their completion. 

“The Letterpress specimens should be judged as the work 
of students; the original designs for these examples, drawn 
by the students, are preserved at the Institute and may be 
seen on application.” 

J. W. T. VINALL 


Art Master, London County Council Education Department 
England 
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“Apart from its application there is no such thing as 
ornament. It is ornament relatively only to its place and pur- 
pose. In thedry we may discuss it independently of them; in 
practice ornament is inseparable from the thing ornamented. 
The absolute necessity, therefore, of adapting its design to in- 
evitable conditions is obvious. The equal need of conforming 
to the more technical conditions imposed upon the workman 
by his materials and tools, and the various ways of working, is 
not so generally appreciated — and naturally: it takes a work- 





Plate I. Tile floors laid by primary children. From a colored reproduction in 
Applied Arts Drawing Book, I 


man thoroly to appreciate that . . . The art we most esteem is 
that of men who cheerfully accepted them. The style we recog- 
nize as ‘historic’ grew out of obedience to them.” 

Lewis F. Day. 


TILE FLOORS 


Little squares of wood from a half-inch to an inch on a side and 
from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch thick, painted in different colors 
by dipping in water-color, may be produced thru the codperation of the 
upper grade and the lower grade children. These little wooden tiles 
in the hands of the lowest grade children will enable them to build orderly 
patterns such as those shown in Plate I, a series of tiles taken from 
the Applied Arts Drawing Book, First Year, Spring, by Miss Seegmiller. 
The designs lose a good deal thru being reproduced in black-and-white 
only. By the use of fish glue the best of the little tile floors may be 
mounted on cardboard and preserved for exhibition, 
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Plate II. Objects and ornament produced 
by wooden stamps by primary children 


STAMPED ORNAMENT 


Thru the codperation of the older pupils little stamps of wood may 
be made for.the primary children to use in producing drderly patterns. 
A piece of soft wood about 2 inches long and % inch by % inch in section, 
with one end rounded to be smooth to the hand, and the other carefully fin- 


ished to any desired form, — circle, 
oblong, triangle, or other geo- 
metric shape,— will furnish an 
implement with which the little 
children may ornament successfully 
the covers of spelling papers, 
number papers, etc., or even illus- 
trate such papers. A water-color 
pan with a piece of blotting paper 
in the bottom saturated with 
ink or water-color will serve as 
an inking-pad for the stamp. 
Plate II was made by the use of 
two of these stamps. Figures 1 
and 2 show problems in arithme- 
tic. The border of the plate and 
Figures 3, 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14 
show how effective borders may 
be produced. Figure 4 is a “ win- 
dow,” Figure 5 a “cellar win- 
dow.” Figures 7, 8, 12, and 15 
show rosettes such as may be 
used singly as page ornaments 
or as combinations in the pro- 
duction of all-over patterns. 
Other units of design are shown at 
Figures 17 and 19. Figures 6, 16, 


18, and 19 suggest how little objects useful in simple arithmetical problems 
e may be quickly produced by the addition to the stamped form of a few 

lines with the pencil. Many useful forms of these stamps have been 

placed upon the market by Prof. Langdon Thompson of Jersey City. 
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Plate III. Rug designs by second and third grade children 


WOVEN RUGS 


The making of toy rugs by means of small hand looms has become 
a very popular occupation for lower grade children. Plate III shows four 
designs for such rugs made by second and third grade children. The two 
rugs in the center were drawn in water-color by Arthur Fritz and Nellie 
Tuttle, second grade pupils in Seattle, Wash. The outer designs were 
drawn in colored pencil by Mary O’Neil and Elizabeth Marsh, third grade 
pupils in the Lexington Avenue School, town not given. The making of 
such drawings is educational, but the working out of the designs in the 
material enriches and perfects the educational process. 
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Plate IV. Doilies of paper and cloth by third grade children 
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DOILIES 


Plate IV shows three types of doilies such as third and fourth grade 
children love to make. The first is a stamped paper doily purchased at 
_ a department store, but ornamented in water-color by the pupil. This 
particular doily was made by Catherine Howard of Westerly, R. I. The 
doily in the center was made from crinoline. The circle was outlined with 
thread to prevent the deeper raveling of the fringe, and the ornament was 





Plate V. Folios for school work with the mark or totem of the individual pupil 
pierced upon the front cover. Fourth and fifth grade work 


painted by hand by a third grade pupil, Austin, Minn. The doily at the 
right was made complete from ordinary drawing paper by the use of 
scissors and colored crayons by George Dickson, III, Augusta, Me. 


WORK FOLIOS 


Many forms of these, simple and elaborate, are now produced every 
year by pupils of almost every grade. About the best suggestion for a 
simple folio came to The School Arts Book, thru the contests, from Read- 
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ing, Mass., where much excellent work is produced under the direction 
of Miss Annie B. Parker, Supervisor of Drawing. These folios are made 
of a single sheet of heavy dark-colored stock folded to the-form of two 


covers with a lap, as shown in Plate V. 


Instead of having lettering and 


names on the outside, the folios are distinguished from one another by 


a stamp or totem, according to the 
fancy of each pupil. There are several 
ways of applying these ornaments to 
the upper portion of the first cover of 
the folio not covered by the lap. In 
the fourth grade the stamp may take 
the form of a conventional flower 
form, a rosette cut from paper of a 
harmonizing color and pasted in posi- 
tion, or the rosette may be drawn upon 
the cover and colored with water- 
color or crayon. A more interesting 
method of applying the ornament, as 
Miss Parker has discovered, is to 
have the rosette designed in such a 
way that it may be pierced in the 
cover. A sheet of thinner paper of 
a harmonizing color is then pasted in- 
side to line the covers of the folio as 
the covers of a book are lined. This 
emphasizes the covers and strength- 
ens them, leaving the lap without lin- 
ing, and brings out effectively the 
ornamental character of the totem. 
The other illustration in Plate V 
shows the type of unit that may well 
be attempted in the fifth grade. In 


this case the form is bilateral and derived from a bird; 
spray of some plant would be equally good as a motive. 


Plate VI. 
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A post card holder 


Fifth grade work 


POST CARD RACK 


The rack shown in Plate VI was made by a fifth grade pupil in Bev- 
erly, Mass., under the direction of Mr. Frederick Whitney. Two pieces 
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of stiff cardboard are covered and fastened together by means of buck- 
ram. Upon the front a unit designed by the pupil is stenciled. Pieces 
of raffia hold the front to the back and form a loop for hanging the 
holder upon the wall. 


A WORK BASKET 


Useful and beautiful work baskets may be made by cutting from 
stiff cardboard the necessary pieces, as shown in Plate VII, covering 
them with paper or cloth in such 
a way that the covering ma- 
terial forms the hinges which 
attach the sides to the bottom. 
A conventional unit designed by 
the pupil may then be stenciled 
upon the outside of each section 
and the sections may then be 
tied into place by means of raffia 
or ribbon. Another satisfactory 
way to fasten the parts in place 
is suggested at A in the plate. 
A row of holes is punched along 
the upper edge and all the parts 
are laced together by a double 
lacing of raffia or ribbon of har- 
monizing color. 





MOCCASINS 


Serviceable moccasins may 
be made by children of the inter- 
mediate grades from leather, felt, or other stout cloth, as shown in the illus- 
trations in Plate VIII. A shows the pattern made from paper, planned to 
fit an individual foot, the first outline being secured by marking around 
the foot itself. B shows the upper part of the moccasin cut from felt 
with the edges sewed together to form the heel. C shows the vamp 
with an ornament made from a stencil similar to that shown at D. E 
shows a pair of completed moccasins made by a sixth grade pupil, Bev- 
erly, Mass., under the direction of Mr. Whitney. 


Plate VII. A work basket with stenciled 
pattern. Fifth and sixth grade work 
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Plate VIII. Moccasins of felt made and ornamented by a grammar grade pupil 


ORNAMENTAL BELTS 


Useful and beautiful belts may be made by grammar grade chil- 
dren from leather, or more cheaply from cloth. Two such belts are shown 
in Plate IX. 
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Plate IX. Belts designed and manufactured by grammar school children, 
Beverly, Mass. 
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These were made from pieces of canvas 4%” wide and 31” long. 
The long edges were hemmed before the piece was folded together and 
stitched to produce the belt 134” wide. The pupils then designed their 
units to be repeated and applied to the belt by means of stencil, the 
colors being made to harmonize with the dresses with which the belts 
were to be worn. 
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Plate X. Doilies designed and made by seventh grade children 


CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY 

Many useful and beautiful articles may be produced from crash, 
canvas, scrim, and other woven fabrics ornamented by means of cross- 
stitch, such as collars, cuffs, ornamental bands, belts, school bags, doilies, 
and table scarfs. Plate X shows three doilies submitted in The School 
Arts Book contests last year. The central one is by Beulah M. Bell, 
VII, Oneonta, N. Y. That at the left is by Joseph Ashworth, VII, West- 
erly, R. IL, and that at the right by Hope Noyes, of the same grade, 
Westerly, R. I. These were designed on squared paper, transferred to 
the cloth, and worked by the children with silk or linen floss. 


TABLE MATS 
A fascinating form of design is illustrated in Plate XI, a table mat 
drawn on tissue paper with Chinese white. Such a design is intended 
to be worked in solid embroidery. The name and address of the eighth 
grade pupil wht made this design has been lost. 


HOME UTILITIES 
Among these are such objects as laundry-bags, postcard-cases, bill- 
files, memorandum-racks, book-marks, pad-corners, and monograms and 
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marks for linen. Plate XII shows 
designs for three objects of this 
class made by Mr. Fred H. Daniels, 
Supervisor of Drawing, New- 
ton, Mass., the first, for a button- 
bag of stout cloth with painted 
or embroidered ornament; the 
second, for ome cover of a post- 
card-case to be covered with 
*paper with painted ornament, or 
covered with cloth with solid 
embroidery ornament; the third, 
a design for a book-mark to slip 
upon the corner of a leaf, to be Plate XI. A design for a linen table 
made from paper with painted mat to be worked in solid embroidery 
ornament. The frontispiece this 








oe 





Plate XII. Designs for objects useful in the home. Suitable problems for 
grammar grade children 
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month suggests how beautiful these and other household objects may be if 
the pupils have good instruction in design and color. These articles were 
executed with crayograph and won prizes in the national crayographing 
contest instituted by the American Crayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio, to 
whom we are indebted for the use of the plate. 
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Plate XIII. Papier-maché plates ornamented by eighth grade pupils, 
Westerly, R. I. 








OBJECTS WITH PAINTED DECORATION 


Such objects as book-covers, blotter-covers, calendars, program-cov- 
ers, portfolios, etc., have long been made and ornamented in water-color 
by public school pupils. A new departure is illustrated in Plate XIII 
where papier-maché plates have been ornamented by the children. The 
making of a pattern of the surface to be ornamented, the designing of 
ornament to fit that space, and the actual drawing and coloring of the or- 
nament on the plate itself require no little thought and skill. The 
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Plate XIV. Page ornaments designed by first year pupils in the Newton 
High School, Miss Martha M. Dix, instructor 
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Plate XV. Page ornaments designed by first year pupils in the Newton 
High School, Miss Martha M. Dix, instructor 
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plates shown in the illustration are by Rachel Barber, Margaret Buffum, 
and Elvin Baker, of the eighth grade, Westerly, R. I, where the draw- 
ing and handicraft are under the direction of Miss Harriet M. Hood. 


PAGE ORNAMENTS 


A page ornament appropriate to the text and designed to fit the 
page both as to space and color effect is a fine problem for upper gram- 
mar grade and first year high school pupils. Plate XIV and XV con- 
tain such ornaments drawn by pupils in the Newton High School under 
the instruction of Miss Martha M. Dix. They came to the editorial 
office with the following note: ‘i 

“The tailpieces derived from plant form which have from time 
to time appeared in The School Arts Book furnished inspiration for 
some of my pupils. I enclose a few of the most successful results. If 
you consider any of them worthy of use for the coming year, the de- 
signers will feel amply rewarded.” =. 


HIGH SCHOOL REPRESENTATION IN LIGHT AND SHADE 


MPHASIS last month was laid on elementary exercises in light and 
KE shade drawing from common rectangular and cylindrical objects. 
This work should be further pursued with more complex problems in- 
volving two or more objects of varying surfaces. It is of the greatest 
importance that the source of light be concentrated and situated at the 
side of the groups to be drawn. Nothing is more distracting than diffused 
and scattered lighting for any students except the most advanced. 

The suggestion of the last outline that light and shade drawings 
be executed in crayon on charcoal paper, without rubbing, rather than 
with charcoal, is again offered. Its advantages are many. The light and 
shade drawing of the Spanish water-jar and plate of oranges here 
shown is probably too difficult for many high school students, but it of- 
fers suggestions as to handling of values, simplicity of treatment, and 
sincere interpretation of facts which will, I trust, be of some use. 

I have seen quantities of light and shade drawings in which truth- 
ful rendering of the shapes and values, in the groups before the stu- 
dents, had been ignored thru ill-advised efforts at smart handling and 
freak technique. The press of the day is so lavishly illustrated with 
dashing sketches showing scratchy, ragged or swirling backgrounds as 
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Drawing from still life with the charcoal point, without rubbing. A good 
medium for securing thoughtful conscientious work 


eye-catching bids of emulation that it needs considerable self-restraint 
on the part of teacher and pupil not to think that such drawings are ends 
to work for. It is hardly necessary to repeat that old truth that sketchy 
work by an able artist has come about only thru the severest study, 
while the flabby imitations of such technique from feeble draftsmen 
are worse than useless, Let downright honesty, then, be our aim in ob- 
ject drawing. Better a thousand times that a young student emulate in 
his early efforts the serious honesty of Holman Hunt or John Ruskin than 
to try for the airiness of Whistler’s etchings. 


ADVANCED NATURE DRAWING 


There will be no dearth of subjects to draw for the rest of the school 
year in the field of plants and flowers. The paper given herewith rep- 
resents a series of studies from the graceful cyclamen, whose flowers, espe- 
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STUDIES OF THE CYCLAMEN 











Pen drawings by Harold Haven Brown, illustrative of requirements in 
flower drawing in high schools 
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cially of the white variety, call to one’s mind the bowed heads of nuns 











shading is accomplished by lines run- 
ning generally in the same direction 
over any particular part of the 
sketch. 


APPLIED DESIGN 


An article by Mr. Greenberg in 
the February number explained and 
illustrated the decorating of a school 
annual by the drawing classes of the 
school. The border illustrated here- 
with was developed thru a similar 
series of steps. 


beneath their winged white caps. 
The fact that these studies are in 
pen-and-ink is not to be inter- 
preted that such a medium is 
always advisable. On the con- 
trary, pencil would in most cases 
be far preferable. Pen-and-ink 
offers many serious difficulties 
which almost bar it from the 
class-room as a study medium in 
object and nature drawing. One 
hint in pen-and-ink technique 
which should be taken to heart 
is the danger of much cross 
hatching. Clearness, directness, 
brilliancy, will be better preserved 
by the student if most of the 
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In many schools the publication of a school annual is a regular 
thing and is pushed vigorously to completion during May for early dis- 
tribution in June. Pen-and-ink is a necessary medium for most of the 
work for publications. 

Serious study of good lettering during the year will have paved 
the way for good work for such school annuals in their various headings 
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Pigure 1 


and cover stamps. With the ample supply of excellent alphabets it is 
not necessary to reprint one here, but only the best Roman examples 
should inspire the aspirant for honors in the field of poster, cover, head- 
ing or book-plate design. 

The book-plate herewith illustrated suggests the possibilities at- 
tending a combination of a suitable still life drawing with well-arranged 
plain lettering. The boy or girl with ideas, presuming always that the 
teacher has some too, can set up many a group full of interest sugges- 
tive of the home, the library, the scribe or author, and in combination 
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with well executed words produce an ex-libris for the school or home 
library that would be well worth using. 

The cover of the “ Year Book” of the High School of Commerce il 
lustrates the result of an experiment in codperation. It was necessary 
to produce the cover in a few hours. The general scheme of the design 
and the top and bottom panels of lettering were laid out by the teacher. 
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A careful drawing also of the ship was placed before several of the ablest 
boys. Each of these drew the ship accurately, all of the same size, fin- 
ishing them either in white against black, or the reverse, as was de- 
sired. The undulating bands were drawn and the fifteen little ships ac- 
curately pasted in place, which operation completed the cover. All signs 
of pasting, edges, etc., were removed by the engraver, a process easily 
accomplished.* H. H. B. 


* Copyright reserved by Harold Haven Brown, 
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HIGH SCHOOL MECHANICAL DRAWING 


1. From the detail sketches and the perspective sketch make a full 
size mechanical drawing, completely dimensioned, of the Jack Screw sug- 
gested in Figure 1. 

2. Make detail sketches from the assembled drawing of the Bench 
Grinder given in Figure 2. This drawing makes an excellent problem for 
perspective sketching from the working drawing. In making the per- 
spective sketch omit the emery wheel from the nearest end in order to 
show clearly the construction of the grinder. F. E. M. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A TABORET 


TABORET is a useful article of furniture and makes a good prob- 
A lem in construction for high school pupils. It takes but a small 
quantity of wood and does not require a long time to complete. For 
these reasons a taboret has always proved a popular model. 

There are many ways of constructing taborets. Two type forms 
are described in this article. In the type shown in Figure 1 the top 
overhangs the legs, while in the type shown in Figure 2 the top iS set 
below the top of the legs and does not overhang. Both types may have 
either narrow boards or joist used for legs. 

The parts of a taboret of the type shown are 1. A top. 2. Four legs. 
3. Braces. The purpose of the braces is to tie the legs together and to 
withstand the racking strain the form is subjected to in being pushed 
about. 

The legs are generally braced at about one-third of their length 
from the bottom and again at the top. The lower bracing may be ac- 
complished in one of three ways: 

1. Stretchers made of strips of wood, halved together, may be em- 
ployed. They may be placed either vertically or horizontally as in Figures 
3 and 4. The former method serves the purpose of stiffening the struc- 
ture more effectively than the latter. 

2. A solid board serving as a shelf may take the place of the 
stretcher as shown in Figure 5. 

3. For a three-legged taboret the stretcher should be built up of 
three pieces as shown in Figure 11. This is done so that the grain of 
the wood will run along the three arms of the stretcher, giving the 
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necessary strength to them. The three pieces should be joined at the cen- 
ter as shown by a slip tongue joint. The grain of the tongue should 
run at right angles to its length to obtain the maximum strength. 

The stretchers may be joined to the legs as shown in Figures 6, 7, 8, 
and 9 by housed, stub mortise or thru mortise joints. 

The bracing of the legs at the top may be accomplished in one of 
four ways: 

1. By mortising the legs directly into the top. In this case the 
top takes the place of the upper brace and is necessarily made of 
heavier material. In the type of taboret shown in Figures 2 and 15 the 
top is jointed into the legs as shown at Figure 14 and serves the double 
purpose of brace and top. 

2. A solid board which is let into rabbets cut in the end of the legs 
may be employed; the top is then screwed to the board as shown in Figure 
12. 

3. Two strips halved together may be employed in a similar man- 
ner as shown in Figure 10. 

4. The most effective method of tying and bracing the legs at the 
top is shown in Figure 13. Here two pieces halved together are joined 
into the top of the legs by means of a saddle joint. 

The last consideration in the construction of a taboret is the top. 
This is generally a single board, but it may be built up as in Figure 10. 
This construction reduces the tendency of the top to warp and has a 
much more finished appearance than the plain top. The parts may be 
glued together and reénforced by a board glued underneath or a slip 
tongue joint may be used. 

In planning a taboret of either type the most important considera- 
tion of proportion is that of the height in relation to the width of base. 
In the type shown at Figure 1 with the overhanging top the height should 
not exceed one and one-half times the width of base; otherwise the model 
will appear unstable. The overhang of the top should not be great. The 
taller the model the less the overhang should be. In the type shown 
in Figures 2 and 15 with no overhang to the top the height may be 
made to equal but should not exceed twice the width of base. 

The location of the lower braces must be carefully considered. They 
are most effective as braces and look best when placed less than one- 
third of the length of the leg from the floor. 

If boards are used for legs they may be slightly tapered and simply 
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modified in outline as in Figures 2 and 16. If joists are used they should 
not be heavier than one and one-half inches square in section. The legs 
may be vertical or slightly spread as in Figure 16. 

The top should be at least seven-eighths of an inch thick. It should 
be either circular or octagonal in shape in four-legged taborets and hex- 
agonal in the case of a three-legged model. A bevel or molding may be 
worked on the edge of the top and may be placed eithtr beneath or on 
the upper surface. If placed underneath it has the effect of making the 
top look lighter. If worked on the upper surface it increases the appar- 
ent thickness of the top. 


A. W. GARRITT 
School of Pedagogy 
New York University 
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THE WORKSHOP 
PAPER CONSTRUCTION 


HE little people will want to make a May basket and here is one 
- adapted from the box shown in the September number. The strip 
at the side makes the handle and should be inserted between the outside 
and lap. It will be easier 
for the little folks to push 
the ends down to the bot- 
tom of the basket. The 
handle can be made a square 
longer if preferred. The 
basket may be colored with 
crayons or water-color, or 
may be decorated with an 
appropriate conventional de- 
sign. This can be done 
easier before folding. 

As the soldier will be 
prominent in the children’s 
thoughts this month, the 
tent will interest them. 
The one shown was adapted from a well-known model folded from a 
square, and illustrates the fact that to make a thing from squared 
paper is often a simpler process than to secure it by folding. 

Both the May basket and the tent were made from 34” squared 
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Paper May basket with flowers, to be made 
by primary children 


























LAMPHIER PAPER CONSTRUCTION 































paper. Paper squared to other measures can be used as well and the size 
and proportion of the objects can be modified to suit one’s fancy. 

The knapsack and soldier cap are simple enough for the children 
to work out for themselves. If it is desired that the schoolroom shall put 
on a festive air, the chain shown at Christmas can be made in patriotic 


colors and _ festooned 

along the walls. Make — = 
the links red, white, blue, Af . aren 
white, red, etc. Maybe Sam 
the older children will 
like to plan an American 
flag on the %” squared 
paper. Can they get the a 
stripes just right? And H is 
do they know how many a 
stars there should be 1 
and can they arrange 
them properly? 

The ladder and & 
fence are added for the 
little ones who may 
have entered school this 
spring or for any who 
need something very |_| | a 
simple. If made all in a |_| _ 
one piece, they are splen- a 
did exercises in cutting. They may be mounted as complete in themselves, 
or used as parts of pictures. 

The fence can be made to stand up around a house or other build- 
ing. The smallest children may cut the parts separately, assemble them 
on a mount, and paste in place. 
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ANNA J. LAMPHIER 
State Normal School 
North Adams, Mass. 
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RUSH SEATING 





RUSH SEATING 


HE seating of chairs with native rush and flag was one of the 
1 household industries of the pioneers. At present it is used by a 
few manufacturers who copy the furniture of earlier periods, and a few 
who produce simple furniture of good proportion and construction with 
which the rush seat is especially pleasing. 

The cattail is the material most commonly used for this purpose. 
There is a three-cornered rush that grows in the edge of lakes, that is 
sometimes used, and corn husks or “shucks” were used in the South. 
Raffia, a heavy paper twine, and bark have also been made use of. 

The cattail leaves are gathered when they have made their full 
growth — any time from late July to early September seems satisfactory. 
Only the groups of leaves that do not have the “tails” are cut, and cut 
high enough from the root that the leaves will separate without pull- 
ing. They should be dried in a loft, garret or barn scaffold or under the 
trees, if put under cover at night. 

The dry leaves are prepared for use by thoroly wetting and rolling 
them in a wet cloth over night. Just before using, run the leaves thru a 
clothes-wringer two or three times, to remove the water and air and to 
soften the fiber. 

A rectangular or square seat is composed of one long strand, made 
by adding new leaves at the corners as the weaving proceeds. The strand 
may be twisted one way all the time or the twist may be reversed at 
the corners—always twisting out away from the adjacent leg. In 
twilled cloth the warp and woof are often twisted in opposite ways to 
emphasize the twill. Only the parts of the strand which show on the 
upper surface are twisted, except where it is necessary to add new material. 

Plate I, Number 1, shows one round of the continuous strand used to 
cover such a frame. The letters indicate the order; the butt ends of two 
rushes twisted together are placed down in the corner at A, the strand is 
carried out over A, up in the corner and out over B, securing the end; from 
under B to the top of C; from under C up in the corner over itself and 
D, and from under D to the top of E; from under E up over itself and 
F, and from under F to the top of G; from under G over itself and H, 
when it would go over A and up in the center and out over B again. A 
new rush or rushes should be added when leaving the under side of one 
round to go to the top of the opposite side, as D to E. First cut off the 
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RUSH SEATING 


Plate I. Progressive steps in rush seating, by Frank P. Lane 























RUSH SEATING LANE 





poorer of the old rushes short of E; insert the butt of the new rush be- 
tween the rushes forming the strand and secure by twisting; the butt ends 
left down on the diagonal lines are cut off as shown in Number 4, which 
is the bottom of a finished seat. A new rush may also be added as 
the strand rises in the corner as from under G to the top of H. Number 2 
shows the seat when the strand has been carried around six times; note 
that it forms three layers, one on the under side like the top and one 
between, running the other way. In Number 3 the process has been con- 
tinued until the short sides were filled and half of the remaining space 
on the longer sides covered by carrying the strand from one side to the 
other, adding new rushes and crossing in the center like the figure 8. 
The twist would be reversed in putting in the remainder to match the 
left corners. Number 4 at X shows one way of fastening the end, — by 
carrying it beyond the center and twisting it once or twice around a 
strand. At Y the method of stuffing is shown; this is done by doubling 
rushes over the end of a smooth, thin stick, inserting it between 
the strands of the under surface and pushing them between the lower 
and middle layers, raising the middle layer to support the upper strands. 
When the process is completed the four triangles, into which the seat 
is divided by the diagonals, should be slightly higher at their centers. 

The front of a chair is usually wider than the back, requiring more 
strands to fill it. Number 5 shows one method of doing this. Estimate 
the number of strands necessary to cover one-half of the difference be- 
tween the width of the front and back. In this case it required four 
strands of two rushes each. These eight rushes were tied with string in 
the back left-hand corner, the four strands twisted and carried around 
one after the other to the other back corner, where they were tied tem- 
porarily and turned in and fastened permanently by carrying the last 
strand on around as in Number 1. The string should be removed and 
the ends in the left corner will be fastened by the strand as the weav- 
ing proceeds. In Number 6, which illustrates another method, the strand 
was started as in Number 1; divided as it went from the back to the 
front and two strands formed which were carried one after the other 
around, until they would return to the back, when they were reduced in 
size and twisted into one strand which was carried on until it would re- 
turn to the front, when it is divided again. This process was repeated 
until the uncovered parts of the front and back were equal, when the seat 
could be finished as a rectangle. 
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In reseating an old chair, much can be learned by starting at the 
center and removing the rush as it was put in. In some chairs the rush 
is woven on a slip frame. (See the square stool, Plate II.) In others, the 
rounds or stretchers on which it is woven are part of the chair. (See 
the oblong stool, Plate II.) Sometimes the front round is a little lower 
than the sides, and in some the outside lines are curved, making the seat 
almost circular. The rounds were rarely turned, but were wider in the 
center, the section in the center being a long ovoid. This gave greater 





Plate II. Foot stools showing two methods of applying rush seating, 
by Frank P. Lane 


strength and stiffness. Some chairs have flat strips of wood nailed 
over the rush on the edges of the sides and back and a half round piece 
on the front. 

From two to four pounds of rush will be required for a _ chair. 
Rush may be purchased of some of the dealers in reed and cane, or in lots 
of fifty pounds or more of C. F. Frantz, Seneca Falls, New York. 

The old way of finishing a rush seat» was to paint it yellow. Lin- 
seed oil may be applied while the rush is still damp; this darkens the 
color; or the surface may be varnished or shellaced to preserve and pro- 
tect it. The chair should not be used until the rush is thoroly dry. 

FRANK P. LANE 


Hill Institute 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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“No you won't, I shall eat it myself. Cluck, 
cluck”- Andeshe called her chickens to 
help her. ° ° 
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EDITORIAL 


AY, from maius,that is, magius, from the 

root mag, in the Sanskrit, mah, meaning to 
grow or shoot, is preéminently the growing month. 
The celebration of May-day as a festival of ger- 
minating and blossoming life goes back to the 
remotest antiquity. The innocent May-pole 
of modern children is far-descended! Its first 
ancestor in America, the May-pole of Merry- 
mount (now Wollaston, a ward of the city of 
Quincy, Massachusetts), was hewed down in 
God’s name by Governor Endicott’s men in 1630, 
because of its heathen associations. All 
the crude elements in the ancient worship of the life hidden in 
the seed are now forgotten except by the curious antiquarian; 
only the beautiful elements have survived, and those, alas, only 
in the sports of children. In the fifteenth century King Hal 
and Catherine of Aragon came from their palace of Greenwich to 
meet the heads of the corporation of London who had been a- 
maying in the woods of Kent! Would that the Governors of our 
states had now the desire to meet the Mayors of our cities in 
the country of a spring morning to help them bring the happy 
May into their dreary towns of brick and smoke! I have a vivid 
memory of a May long ago when my father and mother, with 
no end of merriment, prepared a huge May basket full of sur- 
prises and hung it on a neighbor’s door. Would that fathers and 
mothers in these days could take time to make merry with their 
children, when the May comes in. I wish that every town 
teacher could go a-maying with her pupils, as many a country 
teacher will. But if we cannot go out to greet the May, we can 
let her spirit enter our schoolroom. Our school work may bud 
and blossom in fresh forms of beauty. The beginners can have 
sheets of green paper; the second grade children can tint their 
white sheets with rose-color before they do their number work 
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upon them; flowers can appear on the spelling papers; and sing- 
ing birds upon the essays; and the spots of the turtle, if not the 
voice of the turtledove, may add a joyous outdoor tang to the 
atmosphere indoors. 

The zodiacal sign for the month is Gemini, the Twins, Cas- 
tor and Pollux, the sons of Leda. Castor was a horseman of 
renown and Pollux a famous pugilist. This brace of heroes is 
suggested by every pair of cotyledons, pushing thru the brown 
earth, thrusting aside the pebbles and the rubbish, and riding 
upward to victory: 


So like are they, no mortal 

Might one from other know: 
Emerald green their armor is; 
Their steeds are green also. 
Never on iron anvil 

Did such rare armor gleam; 
And never did more gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream! 


Macaulay will pardon the paraphrase, for 


These are the great Twin Brethren 
To whom the Farmers pray! 


Of course they accompanied the Argonautic expedition; other- 
wise how could the adventurers have returned with a golden 
harvest? They have sailed in every pioneer ship to preserve 
life; hence, they are reckoned as the tutelary deities of seamen. 
The Romans often placed their effigies upon the prows of ves- 
sels. Paul sailed for Rome from the port of Myra in a Roman 
freighter, a grain ship from Alexandria “whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux.” 
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“Safe comes the ship to haven, 
Thru billows and thru gales, 
If once the great Twin Brethren 
Sit shining on the sails.” 


The illustration on page 831 gives a German interpretation 
of the Heavenly Twins; that on page 759 is from the cover of a 
previous number of The School Arts Book. 

Inasmuch as bilateral floral page ornaments suggesting the 
relation of Castor and Pollux to the earth, such as those by Dr. 
Haney on the Bulletin, and at the beginning of this editorial, by 
Mr. Hall on page 784, and by a German artist on page 853, are 
easily producible by children everywhere, I have chosen to sug- 
gest the more occult relation of the twins to the sea in the cover 
stamp. The Mediterranean sailors venerated not only “the 
great Twin Brethren,” but those active and, apparently most 
playful and happy brethren of the deep, the dolphins. These 
master swimmers, accompanying a ship, evidently pleased the 
ancient voyager as much as they please the modern tourist, for 
the dolphin, “ a sea-mammal, usually erroneously classed among 
the fishes, enjoyed in ancient times, and still enjoys in some 
regions, a veneration which protects him from persecution.” On 
antique coins, terra cotta, in Pompeiian mural decorations, on 
furniture and utensils, and in the architecture of both the Greeks 
and the Romans, he has received an unusual share of attention. 
Gygo IV of Venice (1140) took to himself the title of Dauphin 
and adopted the dolphin as crest. One of his successors, Hum- 
bert II, surrendered the Dauphiny in 1349 to Charles of Valois 
in exchange for a legacy and on the condition that the heir of 
the French throne should always bear the title, Dauphin, which 
condition was faithfully kept. This explains the frequent 
appearance of the dolphin in French decoration in medieval 
times, and in more modern times accounts for its reappearance 
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in French spouts of fountains and in symbolic devices of various 
kinds. The cover stamp is an adaptation from the shield of the 
French kings of the fifteenth century. For all of which we are 
indebted to Meyer’s Handbook of Ornament. 

The birth stone for the month is the emerald, but its most 
appropriate color, following Ruskin’s classification, is red, the 
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The apple flower fairy. Pen drawing by Miss Florence Pretz 


color of life and love, “sacred to all the divinities,” the exact 
complement of the pure green emerald. 

The flower for the month in all the northern zone must 
be some member of that regal family, the Rosaceae, — the wild 
pear, the thorn apple, the shadbush, the hawthorn, the black- 
berry, the plum, the strawberry, or the cherry. To hosts of 
people in New England all that May means is embodied in a 
singing oriole playing at hide-and-seek with his mate in a full- 
flowered cherry tree. To others May is the moon of apple blos- 
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soms, as suggested so quaintly by Miss Florence Pretz. Miss 
Rachel Weston’s symbol for the month is the youngster sur- 
prised by the first butterfly. (Page 832.) 


@_ Some teacher will be sure to need a snail to illustrate Pippa’s 





Pen drawings from the snail, by Miss Bess B. Cleaveland 


song, and therefore here is one in several positions, drawn by 
Miss Cleaveland. 


@. And this leads naturally to a word about decorative de- 
sign. The contribution to this number by the late Lewis F. 
Day, of England, presents one approach to this important sub- 
ject, quite opposed to the usual approach in the primary 
schools of the United States. Whatever the earlier steps may 
be, sooner or later three elements must be considered in the 
production of even the simplest decoration: 1. The Idea; 2. 
The Arrangement; 3. The Manufacture. 

(1) Every good decoration is determined by some idea, 
motif, the French say. It appears, upon reflection, related in 
some way to the character or purpose of the thing of which it 
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Designs for a button-bag for sewing classes of the fifth grade 
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forms a part; as Hegel puts it, “ peculiarly appropriate ” to the 
thing itself. This element is illustrated in the charts by Mr. 
Fred Daniels, where the button and the thread constitute an 
appropriate motif for the decoration of a button-bag. A mean- 
ingless spot is as tiresome after a time as a meaningless 
word. The human spirit demands rationality even in art. 








GROWING POINTS ! 




















Orderly units designed by Fred Hamilton Daniels, Newton, Mass 


(2) Every good decoration presents an evident order in the 
arrangement of all its parts. Not only is this true of the de- 
sign as a whole, but of every detail. The plate on this page, 
made up of units designed by Mr. Daniels, furnishes admirable 
examples of this. The cuts, the axes of parts, all rime with 
the fundamental lines of the original unit, — vertical, horizon- 
tal, or oblique, parallel to the diagonal of the mass. As a 
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device for teaching this principle, the abstract spot, by Dr. Ross, 
is the greatest discovery of our time. 

(3) The character of every element in good decoration is 
determined by the material in which it is worked and the man- 
ner of working. A buttercup painted on the cover of a nature 
folio cannot rightly look like a 
buttercup stenciled on a scarf, or 
like a buttercup worked in line 

<4 stitch on a shirtwaist, or like a 

~ ° buttercup carved upon a_ book- 
netie Mt delarbeit rack end. It is folly to think 
( EY) of teaching decorative design 

’ apart from its application in the 
material. Adaptation to mate- 
rial and make is the secret of 
“conventionalization.” What a 
perfect illustration of this point, 
in fact of all three points under 
discussion, is the German design 
for a book cover reproduced here- 
with, — a design to be incised in 
wood and printed from the block. 





Cover design for a book on needle Significant, orderly, and ap- 
work, published by the Albrecht . ° 
anctiee aeee Cadi propriately handled designs are 
the ideal. 


@ Peace Day, May 18th, presents an auspicious occasion for 
good work correlating history, literature, music, drawing, and 
design. Send to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary of the 
American School Peace League, Boston, for helpful literature. 


q@ The tendency of the time seems embodied in the phrase, 
“Less words and more work.” Annual contalktions are becom- 
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ing annual exhibitions of results. At the meeting of the West- 
ern Association at Springfield, Illinois, May 2d to 5th, the State 
Armory, filled with both educational and commercial exhibits, 
will be the chief attraction. At the meeting of the Eastern 
Association at Philadelphia, May 11th to 13th, the key-note 
will be, “ Art for Industry; Industry for Art; and both for 
Life.” The wordy sessions will occupy the mornings only, 
and the few formal papers will be “short and incisive.” The 
cry of that old prophet, J. B. Turner, in the wilderness of IIli- 
nois in 1852, is awakening a response at last: “Less from 
books and the laws of verbiage, and more from the facts and 
laws of God; less from Nature distorted into abstractions, and 
more from Nature instinct with life and beauty!” The end 
is not yet. Read “The Boy of To-morrow,” published in the 
April number of The World's Work. Mr. Arthur D. Dean, 
Chief of the Division of Trade Schools, New York State, won 
the First Prize in The World’s Work educational contest by 
this essay telling what the school will do for the boy of to- 
morrow. 


@_ Relative to the next International Congress on Art Education, 
to be held in Dresden, the following communication has been 
received from the American Committee: 


With the selection of Dresden as the meeting place for the Fourth 
International Congress; with the week of the gathering placed on con 
venient dates in August, 1912; with the assurance of Government ap- 
proval and the attraction of an International Exhibition of School Art, 
much has been accomplished to clear away certain conditions which have 
hampered official announcement for the next Congress. 

Few cities are better adapted for this important meeting. Dresden 
possesses a larger English colony and shows a stronger English spirit 
than any other European center. It is located at the cross-roads of 
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Europe, easily accessible by railway from all the sections of tourist 
travel, and near enough to the sea for the belated member to leave his 
steamer and almost immediately reach the Congress Halls. Dresden 
is right in the heart of a district long famous for its applied art interests, 
and is to-day a city well to the front in esthetic training in the schools. 
Nature has done much for Dresden, and it is safe to say that no city could 
have been selected outside of Switzerland which offers such restful 
short excursions for afternoon or evening recreation. The best attraction 
comes at the last in this interesting list, for Dresden, as every one knows, 
is the home of one of the world’s greatest masterpieces, Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna. 

In announcing its plans for the Fourth International Congress your 
American Committee has endeavored to make its work truly national 
in scope. Only by the support of all teachers thruout the country can 
any Congress movement reach its greatest fruition, and your Committee 
believes that it has and will have thruout the coming year the stanchest 
and most generous support that can be offered by all in any way interested 
in the taste-training of a people. 

To this end your Committee has organized its work to cover the 
“East,” the “Center,” and the “ West,” with a member of the Official 
Committee as chairman of the Advisory Committee of each section. In 
this way we believe that certain of the difficulties met in previous years 
may be overcome and the truly national character of the effort be worthily 
maintained. In order that we may profit by all of the experience of the 
previous Congress, we have asked the members of the Official Committee 
for the London Congress to serve as ex-officio members of the three sec- 
tional committees. In the choice of Mr. Solon P. Davis, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, as Treasurer of the organization for this Fourth Congress, 
your Committee feels that we have a man who holds the confidence of 
all, east and west, and whose hands will be kept busy when the funds which 
are so vital to the success of the Congress begin to flow in his direction. 

At the meeting of the Eastern Art and Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association at Philadelphia, and at the meeting of the Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association at Springfield, Illinois, your Committee 
proposes to open the active campaign which now can never rest until 
an exhibition worthy of America’s standing in art education is installed 
in Dresden; until representative speakers have been sent to the Congress 
to worthily represent us; and until a volume as valuable as that which 
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marked the London Congress shall have been issued from the hands of 
our most practical workers. 

Your Committee believes that it is all important that the Exhibition 
of American methods at the Dresden Congress be so developed that the 
work of certain cities, towns, and institutions be placed on view. It is 
thought that a representative exhibit of work from our ungraded country 
schools would be of remarkable interest to all members of the Congress. 
It is felt that an exhibit of a thoroly graded school system of a city, pos- 
sibly representing two hundred thousand inhabitants, would be of value 
to both American and foreign teachers. We believe that there will be 
representative exhibits from metropolitan cities like Boston, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, and San Francisco. It is believed that four 
representative State Normal Schools from the North, South, East, and 
West should have a place in the exhibition. Certain prominent art 
schools, such as the Massachusetts Normal Art School, the Pratt Insti- 
tute, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Pennsylvania Museum School of 
Fine Arts, the Rhode Island School of Design, and the Maryland Institute 
should hold an interesting place. We trust that exhibits may be ar- 
ranged from the University Art Departments of Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Tulane, Stanford, etc. Exhibits should also be 
displayed from the art departments of the scientific and architectural 
schools like Columbia or the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Last but by no means least, such schools as the Boston School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Pennsylvania Academy, the St. Louis Art School, and 
the Chicago Art Institute should have a prominent place in order to 
again show to our friends in Europe that American advanced ideas have 
not deteriorated in four years. 

This preliminary announcement will be followed successively by 
many others, all planned to give publicity to the movement and to keep 
it constantly before all workers thruout the country. 

One of the most vital things for your Committee to feel is that the 
two hundred or more Americans who visited the London Congress will 
next year find themselves in a goodly company of between three and 
four hundred Congress members, actually participating in Dresden in 
the inspiring meeting. One of the most important subjects in connection 
with any Congress is transportation and housing of the foreign delegates. 
In order that this may be properly guaranteed, that your Committee be 
free from the endless correspondence as to routes and accommodations, 
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and that every one be assured of convenient and dignified headquarters 
in Dresden, your Committee has unanimously appointed the Bureau of 
University Travel its official representative for all travel arrangements 
to and from the Congress of 1912. 

Many details lie before your Committee in the active campaign 
now opening. We have tried to do some comprehensive planning and to 
enlist the advisory ability of strong workers of the East, Center, and West. 
The success of our representation in the Congress will rest, not alone 
upon the work of your Committee, but broadly upon the support they 
receive from the country. There is work for every teacher and for every 
one interested in the promotion of art education. You can help us greatly 
on four important things. 

Help us by Responding to Our Calls for Exhibits. 

Help us by Furthering the Campaign for Raising Funds. 

Help us with Material and Illustrations for the Book of the Congress. 

Help us with Your Membership and Attendance in 1912. 

“On to Dresden!” 

Meanwhile watch The School Arts Book for June. 

James Frederick Hopkins, Chairman 
John S. Ankeney, Jr. 
Ernest A. Batchelder 

American Committee for Fourth International Congress. 


q@ The Bureau of University Travel has already planned its 
Pathways tothe Dresden Congress. The first party will sail from 
New York the latter part of May, going by way of Spain, Sicily, 
Crete, Greece, Troy, and Constantinople. The second party will 
sail about the middle of June, joining the first at Naples. The 
third will leave New York early in July, going by way of Gibral- 
tar, Italy, and Switzerland. The fourth will sail late in July, to 
Rotterdam and proceed to Dresden by way of the Rhine and 
the Main. The fifth will leave about the first of August for 
Dresden direct by way of Hamburg. Members of any one of 
these parties can return immediately after the Congress, reach- 
ing New York the last week in August, or prolong their stay 
for excursions thru Holland, Belgium, France, and Eng- 
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land, reaching New York the first, second, or third week in 
September. Complete programs will soon be issued by the 
Bureau, from Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


@ The Supplement for the month gives the thirty-third, 
thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, and thirty-sixth in the series of forty 
plates illustrating the method in elementary design followed 
by the students in the School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton; under the instruction of Miss Child. The final plates, to 
be given next month, will deal with the application of color. 
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Bellows Falls, Vt. 


My dear Mr. Bailey: 

This is to wish you a pleasant summer and to thank you for the 
notice of our work in The School Arts Book. 

I am sending you a sample of one of our popular May baskets and 





The central illustration shows the flat of a butterfly May basket cut from one 
piece of paper, painted and folded into position by a primary pupil, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


a few posies, the result of a happy time in a first grade taught by Miss 
Kate Petty, who should have the credit for inventing the daisies. I had 
nothing to do with them except to admire. Yours sincerely, 

Mary E. Baker. 


Lowville, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

I am sending you the photograph of my Japanese Corner, showing 
the articles made by my second grade pupils. This work is original and 
was done in connection with the language and geography. In the con- 
struction of these articles each pupil manifested the greatest interest, 
and we found later that they had acquired some knowledge of the cus- 
toms and habits of the Japanese. 

1. The fans are made of bogus paper cut 8 inches in diameter and 
colored with pastels. The designs are as the children liked, the only 
aim being to get soft tones that harmonized. (In the higher grades the 
chrysanthemum or cherry blossom could be used for design.) The rat- 
tan rim is sewed to the edge of the fan with raffia. Two rows of three 
toothpicks each inserted in a cork and then sewed to the fan with raffia 
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The ends of the rattan rim are fas- 


form the junction with the handle. 
tened in the cork. The handle is a common meat skewer. 

2. All the articles necessary for the Japanese parasols are: 
medium-size cork, 7 or 8 toothpicks, a piece of rattan, and raffia, in dif- 


ferent colors. The toothpicks 
are inserted around the cork, 
and wound with raffia. The 
children were allowed to 
choose their own colors. This 
gives a good opportunity for 
a lesson in color study from 
Japanese articles. The han- 
dle is a _ piece of rattan, 
soaked so as to bend easily 
into any shape. 

3. For the lanterns we 
used typewriter paper, 13 
inches by 8 inches, ruled in 
thirteen strips one inch wide, 
every other strip being col- 
ored with pastels. The chil- 
dren then creased the white 
strips in three folds length- 
wise. Then we folded the 
paper back and forth in six 
folds. Then this was un- 
folded and the two edges 
pasted together so as to make 
it round. To the upper fold 
we pasted a cardboard rim 5 
inches in diameter, 1% inches 
wide. To the lower fold we 
pasted a circular piece of 
cardboard 5 inches in diame- 





ter. Our lantern was completed by adding a piece of wire in the top for 


a handle. 


4. As Japan is called the “Chrysanthemum Land,” we made paper 
chrysanthemums. These we sold for five cents each at a picture ex- 
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hibit, in that way helping to procure money to buy a picture for the room. 

For these, ist. Take one-half sheet of tissue paper, fold in three 
strips; 2d. Fold this in the center twice, making four equal squares; 3d. 
— Fold on both diagonals of the square, 
* a then fold once again, giving a tri- 
ee 86 angle; 4th. Cut the upper corners 
’ off, making a curved edge. 5th. 
Then notch the curve to make three 
petals. Now open, and your flower 
is ready to curl. This can be done 
more easily by pinning the cen- 
ter to a hard pincushion. Take 
the head of a common round hat- 
pin or curler (which they have for 
that purpose) and commencing at 
the point of the petal curl towards 
the center. Paste a small fringed 
piece of yellow paper to the end 
of the wire stem bound with green 
paper; slip the several layers of 
the corolla up the stem and paste 
to the center; last of all twist a 
piece of green paper around the back 
of the flower for the calyx. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Sarah K. Ryel, 





Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Bailey: 

We had the wall of one side of 
the drawing-room fitted with cork 
carpet as a background for tacking up drawings, colored pictures, etc. 
The carpet man left the strips which he cut off, and it occurred to us 
to use a square of this on the desk to protect the polished surface. Plac- 
ing a vase of flowers on this, we found it quite satisfactéry. We then 
thought that a design would not detract from its usefulness, and would 
make it prettier, as well as giving it the appearance of a table mat. 
We were indulging at the time quite freely in stencils, and decided to 
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add a design in color by this means. We cut pieces of the cork carpet 
in six-inch squares and octagons, worked out designs suitable to the 
shapes, transferring these to the surface by means of crayola crayons. 
Red and brown seemed particularly harmonious with the soft brown 
background, and we added a simple line design on the edge. These lit- 
tle articles can be used under a vase or teapot, as neither moisture nor 
heat will injure the surface. Cork carpet can be bought at any car- 
pet store, and altho quite expensive by the yard, it is wide, and a strip 
of a few inches in width will make a number of these mats. A sharp 
knife and a rule are all that are required to cut out the various shapes. 


Abbie E. Comstock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I am sending you something for The School Arts Book. 

The illustration shows an exercise in making over a line unit. It 
gives some practice in experimenting, which is the most important thing 
in design. High school pupils are not apt to have many ideas on the 
subject of design, so the teacher often has to resort to mechanical ex- 
ercises of this sort, just to show them what can be done with one idea. 
This work trains a pupil’s ingenuity and is a step toward more origi- 
nality. 

The lesson is given after pupils have had some experience in 
conventionalizing various motifs, and have tried to make designs using 
them. In doing this, they realize that the underlying line idea is like 
the skeleton in the human figure, and that good design is impossible 
without good structural lines. 

The kind of line unit to be used depends entirely on the motif, but 
often the same arrangement of lines can be used for more than one plant, 
providing there is something in common. The fleur-de-lis, tulip and 
dandelion all grow from the ground and seem to radiate from a center. 
The leaves are long, and the flowers grow separately. After the parts 
of each of these three plants have been conventionalized, it isn’t so very 
hard to place them in line units, and pupils are surprised at what 
they can do. It gives them more confidence in their own ability and 
the next lesson in design is always better for having done this one. 


Elizabeth Weiffenbach. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


The Craftsman’s Plant-Book. By Richard G. Hatton. 540 pp. 
7% x11. 1093 plates. E. P. Dutton & Company. $7.50. 


“Or Figures of Plants selected from the herbals of the sixteenth 
century and exhibiting the finest examples of plant-drawing found in 
those rare works, plate engravings, arranged for the use of the decorator, 
with supplementary illustrations and some remarks on the use of plant 
form in design,”—such is the rest of the title of this monymental 
work.* Its object is “to render available to designers and plant-lovers 
the best of the engraved drawings of plants which have made the herbals 
of the sixteenth century famous.” These drawings are neither “natural 
istic” nor “ conventional ” in the ordinary sense; they are epitomes in line, 
within a limited space, of plants, shrubs, and even trees, showing root, 
stem, leaf, bud, flower, fruit, in orderly relation, in a single rather formal 
arrangement. Quaint, and “of the old school,” these drawings have, for 
one who knows the flowers themselves, a positive fascination; one 
looks on and on, as one reads on and on in an exciting novel. Mr. Hat 
ton’s choice of quotations and his occasional comments reveal his own 
delight in his subject, a delight the reader cannot but share. The in- 
troductory chapters on the old herbals, on Jacobean floral ornament, and 
on the use of plants as elements of design are of unusual interest and 
value. The Craftsman’s Plant-Book should be in every high school ref- 
erence library. 


Plant Form. By Henry T. Wyse. 24 cards 5 x 8. Published 
by the Author, 5 Craighouse Terrace, Edinburgh. 30 cents. 


These cards contain one hundred and fifty examples of typical leaf, 
flower, and plant forms in white silhouette on black for the use of stu- 
dents and designers. The forms are somewhat simplified, and there- 


* **It cost me a mighty lot of labor — much labor which does not appeat 
Here was I with about ten books, mostly folios, spread out, trying to find which 
was the best and truest drawing of each plant. That alone is very difficult. It 
involved my reading up all about the plant and seeing if the cuts properly showed 
the peculiarities. Usually the best artistically was defective in fact, and I had 
to balance up art against science. And so on. Then, of course, it was difficult 
to find which plant was which — often the old book had it quite wrong, so in 
dexes were little good. However, this is too much about myself.’’ From a 
personal letter to the Editor, from Mr. Hatton. 
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fore adapted to the use of grammar pupils. Mr. Wyse, Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Scottish Art Teachers Association, is the author of Modern 
Methods of Art Instruction.* 


Fanciful Flower Tales. By Madge A. Bigham. 162 pp. 5 x 

7%. Illustrated in two colors and black. Little, Brown 

& Co., Boston. 50 cents. 

This little book, a delight to children of the primary and lower 
grammar grades, was inspired, the author confesses, by Mr. Barrie’s 
“Peter Pan.” The stories, made the basis of the spring nature study 
in a certain fortunate kindergarten, may now become the basis of good 
work wherever the book happens to fall into the hands of a teacher 
with a responsive spirit. The aim of the author is to promote interest 
in nature, love of nature and of God, and to implant, without ostenta- 
tion, the seeds of ethics in the hearts of children. Some of the stories 
give the origins of toad-stools, tiger lilies, snap-dragons, pussy willows, 
morning-glories, and moonflowers; others tell why roses have thorns, 
why petunias are sticky, why violets have golden hearts, and why the 
persimmon tree has its fruits in three colors. Was there ever a child 
who didn’t want to know about such things? 


Talks on Drawing, Painting, Making, Decorating, for Primary 
Teachers. By Lou Eleanor Colby. 144 pp. 9 x 12. Il- 
lustrated in black-and-white and color. Scott, Foresman 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


“This book is meant to be a friend, just a companionable friend, 
to Primary Teachers,” says the author in her introduction. And a com- 
panionable friend it is,— good looking, sensible, cheerful, and optimis- 
tic. With more than three hundred and sixty illustrations, many of 
them in color, reproducing perfectly the work of children, and with 
text having an intimate conversational quality, free from pedaguese and 
bluff, this book will be welcomed by primary teachers everywhere, and 
will have a wide influence for good. The book carries with it a vernal 
atmosphere, conducive to the growth of happy and promising infant 
art,— art which springs from the soil, so to speak,—the every-day life 
of a well-ordered schoolroom. The author is to be congratulated upon 
her publishers: they have produced an attractive volume. 


: Reviewed in The School Arts Book, November, 1909. 
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A Book of Porcelain. By Bernard Rackham. 96 pp. 7% x 10. 
28 full-page plates in color, by William Gibb. $4 net. 


Mr. Gibb’s faithful and excellent water-color drawings, printed 
on toned backgrounds and mounted on dark gray paper, constitute half 
the bulk of the book. “The text does not pretend to be a general treatise 
on porcelain, or even an exhaustive summary of its history;” it de- 
scribes the examples portrayed, and sketches the history of ceramic art 
as elucidated by these pieces. The drawings are so realistic that the 
plates appear, at first glance, to be three-tone photographic reproductions 
from the originals. This volume is of the sort most delightful to the 
ardent collector and connoisseur — the i/]uminati. 


Industrial Studies and Exercises. By 0. S. Reimold. 212 pp. 

5 x 7%. Illustrated. The World Book Company. 96 cents. 

An admirable little book, this, not only for the Filipino teachers, 
for whom it was intended primarily, but for every teacher who has to 
benevolently assimilate information about the islands to enrich her geog- 
raphy and history lessons. The text is concise and definite; the illus- 
trations are clear and adequate. The spirit of the book is especially 
commendable. It aims to make use of local material, local needs, local 
conditions, in promoting Philippine beautility. 


The American Art Annual. 1910-1911. Edited by Florence N. 
Levy. 488 pp. 6 x 9. 62 illustrations. American Art 
Annual, Inc., 215 West 57th Street, New York City. $5. 
The eighth volume of this indispensable book of reference is hand- 

somer and richer than any of its predecessors. In addition to its regu- 

lar features, its special features this year are statistics concerning Pro- 
fessional Art Schools, reports of Art Museums and Art Societies, with 
many photographic reproductions of pupils’ work. It gives a list of 

Art Books published in 1909-1910, of Art Magazines, of Newspapers in- 

terested in art, and of Art Dealers. It contains also special articles on 

“Design,” by Col. C. W. Larned of West Point Military Academy, on 

“The Value of Teaching the History of Art,” by Prof. George M. Chase, of 

Harvard University, and on the “History of Art as a College Discipline,” 

by Prof. T. Lindsey Blayney of the Central University of Kentucky. 

The service Miss Levy is rendering to the cause of Art in the United 

States is unique, and of ever-increasing value. 
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THE RELATION OF ART TO AMERICAN LIFE is the title of a chaste 
little pamphlet, published by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, present- 
ing the broad view, the sure grasp of the subject, and the sane ideals 
of Walter Scott Perry, Director of the School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Pratt Institute. A well-composed photograph of the Author is re- 
produced as frontispiece. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOSTON CONVENTION of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education, Parts III and IV, 
have appeared in print. Part-time and Evening Schools, and The 
Social Significance of Industrial Education are the topics. 

TRAINING MECHANICS IN GERMANY, by F. A. Halsey, is the sub- 
ject of the latest pamphlet issued by the School of Printing, North 
End Union, Boston. A model industrial school output, as usual. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE LAND GRANT ACT OF 1862, by Dr. Edmund J. 
James, is the innocent title of one of the most interesting documents on 
Industrial Education which has recently appeared. It is one of The 
University Studies (Vol. IV, No. 1), published by the University of 
Illinois. Appendix C, which occupies half the volume, is a reprint 
of “The Turner Pamphlet” on Industrial Universities, first pub- 
lished in 1858. It is at once a prophetic vision and a call to action. 
J. B. Turner was the Morning Star of Industrial Education. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN CINCINNATI, by Frank B. Dyer, Super- 
intendent of Schools, and THE SCHOOL AND THE SHOP, from an 
employer’s point of view, are two documents which may be had for 
the asking. Published by the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. 

CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM, by Augusta Steven- 
son, with simple and effective illustrations in line by Clara E. At- 
wood, is one of the recent inviting volumes for primary teachers, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, 30 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL TEACHER for March is an unusually rich number. It 
contains illustrated articles on the making of Russian toys, on con- 
structive work in connection with object lessons, on color teaching 
(with illustrations in color), and another instalment of the ad- 
mirable series of articles called, “ Art and the Book,” by Mr. W. E. 
Sparkes. A novel and effective treatment of leaf buds is shown in 
a plate by R. James Williams. 
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AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE 
APRIL MAGAZINES 


PERTINENT ARTICLES 


Ancient and Modern Looms, Laura B. Starr, Arts and Decoration, p. 208. 

A Raffia Basket, Mary Hall Wyett, Arts and Decoration, p. 211. 

Architectural Drafting in the Maryland Institute, II, Training in Frame Construc- 
tion and Detailing, James Frederick Hopkins, Manual Training Magazine, 
p. 326. 

A Reading Journey in London. Percy Holmes Boynton, London of Byron and 
Lamb, Chautauquan (March), p. 33; Victorian London (April), p. 181. 

A Remarkable Collection of Landscapes by the late George Inness, N. A., Arthur 
Hoeber, International Studio, p. xxxvii. 

Art and the Book; Book-covers; W. E. Sparkes, Practicai Teacher, p. 684. 

Art as Taught in the Detroit Public Schools, Alice Viola Guysé, Handicraft 
(March), p. 434. 

A Wonderful Collection of Innesses, Elliott Daingerfield, Arts and Decoration, 
p. 256. 

Bookbinding in the School, George William Eggers, Oscar Lincoln McMurry, Manu 
al Training Magazine; V, Influences and Instruments of Design, p. 356; VI, 
Problems Forming the First Group, p. 361. 

Boy of To-morrow, The, Arthur D. Dean, World’s Work, p. 14282. 

Business, not the Art, of Printing, The, Parker Archibald, Graphic Arts (March), 
p. 199. 

California as a Sketching Ground, Mabel Urmy Seares, International Studio, p. 121. 

Chair Backs, I, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, p. 152. 

Chicago Artists’ Exhibition, Henry Charles Payne, Art and Progress, p. 175. 

Chinese Lacquer, House Beautiful, p. xlii. 

Coéperative Plan for Woodwork in Rural Schools, Clinton S. Van Deusen, Manual 
Training Magazine, p. 315. 

DeCamp, a Master of Technique, Arthur Hoeber, Living American Painters, VI, 
Arts and Decoration, p. 248. 

Decoration of Raw Tin Glazes, The, Louis Franchet, Keramic Studio, p. 252. 

Decoration of the Paulist Church, The, William Laurel Harris, Art and Progress, 
p. 168. 

Docent Service, Teaching of and by Works of Art; Its Weakness and Its Strength, 
Benjamin Ives Gilman, Art and Progress, p. 165. 

Drawings and Studies of George Belcher, The, J. B. Manson, International Studio, 
p. 85. 

English Cathedrals, Kate Fisher Kimball, Lincoln, Chautauquan (March), p. 56; 
York (April), p. 205. 

Exhibition of Ceramics, New York Society of Keramic Arts, Mira Burr Edson, Arts 
and Decoration, p. 260. 

Famous Pictures, Charles L. Barstow, St. Nicholas, p. 490. 

French Interior Decoration, Francis B. Sheafer, Arts and Decoration, p. 202 

Half Time at School and Half Time at Work, Frank Parker Stockbridge, World’s 
Work, p. 14265. 

Handwork for Juniors, III, Paper and Card Work, H. Way, Practical Teacher, p. 700. 

Harvard University Course in Printing, The, J. C. Dana, Graphic Arts (March), 
p. 217. 
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History Lesson and Drawing, The, II, Architecture, W. H. Elgar, Practical Teacher, 
p. 693. 

How Designs are Developed, Zerelda Rains, Arts and Decoration, p. 262. 

Japanese Art and Artists of To-day, V, Metalwork, Prof. Jiro Marada, Interna- 
tional Studio, p. 95. 

John La Farge An Appreciation, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., World’s Work 
(March), p. 14085. 

Jules Bastien-Lepage, James William Pattison, House Beautiful, p. 137. 

Making a Hand-forged Spoon, Elizabeth B. Stone, Handicraft, p. 1. 

Metalwork with Inexpensive Equipment for the Grammar and High Schools, VI, 
Arthur F. Payne, Manual Training Magazine, p. 372. 

Modern Dutch Portrait Painting, with special reference to the work of Josef 
Israels, Prof. Max Eisler, International Studio, p. 106. 

Notes Toward the Study of Types, II, Henry Lewis Bullen, Graphic Arts (March), 
p. 201. 

Old and the New Use of Perforated Leather, The, Miriam B. Pearce, Handicraft 
(March), p. 441. 

‘* Onslaught, The,’’ R. Tait McKenzie, Century, p. 919. 

Paintings at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts Exhibition, International 
Studio, p. xxix. 

Promise of English Portrait Painting, The, T. Martin Wood, Art and Progress, 
p. 159. 

Recent Tendencies in Marine Painting, Birge Harrison, Scribner, p. 469. 
Relation Between and the Content in Manual Training and Engineering Shop 
Courses, The, II, Fred D. Crawshaw, Manual Training Magazine, p. 379. 

Roman Art Exposition of 1911, The, Harrison S. Morris, Scribner, p. 509. 

Sculptor Zolnay, The, Rowan Douglas, World To-day, p. 450. 

Silverware from the Designer’s Standpoint, Laurence B. Haste, Arts and Decora- 
tion, p. 207. 

Simple Leather Work for Schools, Agnes E. Farman, Practical Teacher, p 689. 

Some Hints on Teaching Colour, II, Agnes E. Farman, Practical Teacher, p. 681. 

Some Recent Work of Amy Mali Hicks, Arts and Decoration, p. 213 

Spontaneous Gaiety of Frank W. Benson’s Work, The, William H. Downes, 
Arts and Decoration, p. 195. 

Stained Glass Windows, Helen Marshall Pratt, Chautauquan (March), p. 83. 

Stand-up Birds with Wings, Adelia Beard, Good Housekeeping, p. 512. 

Title-pages in Ancient Manuscripts, Dott. Comm. Guido Biagi, Printing Art 
(March), p. 17. 

Typography of Advertisements, The, III, F. J. Trezise, Inland Printer, p. 66. 

Use and Beauty of Willow Furniture, The, D. D. McCall, Arts and Decoration, 

221. 

Value of Illustrations, The, Oscar Percy Hatton, Printing Art (March), p. 37. 

Vocational Training for Boys in Leads, John F. Reigart, Manual Training Maga 
zine, p. 346. 

Winslow Homer, American Painter, An Appreciation.from a Sea-going View-point, 
Henry Reuterdahl, Craftsman, p. 8. 

Winslow Homer Memorial Exhibition, The, A. E. Gallatin, Art and Progress, p. 167. 
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ILLUSTRATORS 





Work of American Potters, The, IV, How Teco Came to Be, Charles Crosby, Arts 


and Decoration, p. 214. 


Work of Elsie Southwick, The, Martin Sheppard, Arts and Decoration, p. 205. 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Adams, Herbert, Century, p. 848. 

Adams, John Wolcott, American Magazine, pp. 721-7 
Amberger, Christopher, Century, pp. 811, 816. 
Bastien-Lepage, Jules, House Beautiful, p. 138. 
Bayha, Edwin F., St. Nicholas, pp. 521, 522. 
Beard, Adelia, Good Housekeeping, pp. 512-515. 


Belcher, George, International Studio, frontispiece, pp. 85-94. 


Benda, Wladyslaw T., Outlook, pp. 638-643. 


Benson, Frank W., Arts and Decoration, frontispiece, pp 


Birch, Reginald, St. Nicholas, pp. 516, 552, 553. 
Blumenschein, Mary Greene, American Magazine, pp 
Blundstone, F. V., International Studio, p. 140. 
Borein, Edward, American Magazine, pp. 705-713. 
Bouveret, P. A. J. Dagnan-, Century, pp. 888, 889 
Brehm, George, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 9. 


26. 
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Ox 


Brown, Benjamin C., International Studio, pp. 121-131. 
Bull, Charles Livingston, Century, pp. 860-965; Ladies’ 


24, 27, 46. 
Burkmair, Hans, Century, p. 818. 
Carlsen, Emil, Scribner, p. 476. 


Chamberlin, Emily Hall, St. Nicholas, pp. 488, 489. 


Colborne, Elisabeth, St. Nicholas, cover. 

Cole, Timothy, Century, p. 837. 

Covey, Arthur, American Magazine, cover. 

Cranach, Lucas, Century, frontispiece. 

Daugherty, James, American Magazine, pp. 803-808. 
DeCamp, Joseph, Arts and Decoration, pp. 248, 249. 
Dickey, Robert I., Century, p. 960. 

Dougherty, Paul, Scribner, p. 469. 

Diirer, Albert, Century, pp. 808, 809, 813. 

Enright, Walter J., American Magazine, pp. 715-718. 
Fenn, Harry, Century, pp. 911-916. 


Fisher, Harrison, Ladies’ Home Journal (March 15), 


Forbell, C., Century, p. 961. 

French, Daniel Chester, Good Housekeeping, p. 421. 
Frost, A. B., Scribner, pp. 402-405. 

Georgi, Walter, House Beautiful, pp. 141, 142. 
Gleason, J. Duncan, Ladies’ Home Journal (March 
Grant, Blanche C., St. Nicholas, p. 523. 

Gruger, F. R., Century, p. 858. 

Guérin, Jules, Century, p. 845. 
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Hals, Frans, Century, p. 837. 

Hankey, W. Lee, Printing Art (March), frontispiece. 

Harper, Ford, Good Housekeeping, cover. 

Harris, William Laurel, Art and Progress, pp. 172, 173. 

Harrison, Alexander, Scribner, p. 475. 

Hennessy, W. J., Century, p. 929. 

Herford, Oliver, Century, pp. 956, 962; St. Nicholas, pp. 524, 530; Scribner, 
p. 505. 

Hilder, G. Howard, Ladies’ Home Journal (March 15), p. 13. 

Homer, Winslow, Art and Progress, pp. 167-169; Arts and Decoration, cover; 
Craftsman, pp. 11-16; Scribner, p. 471. 

Horsfall, Bruce, St. Nicholas, pp. 484-487. 

Howitt, John Newton, Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 11, 12, 19. 

Hubbard, Kin, American Magazine, pp. 782-784. 

Inness, George, Arts and Decoration, pp. 256, 257; International Studio, pp 
xxxviii-xliii. 

Israels, Josef, International Studio, pp. 106-1153. 

Ivanowski, Sigismond de, Century, pp, 868, 934. 

Jackson, Ethel A., St. Nicholas, pp. 512, 551. 

Jaronek, Bohumir, International Studio, p. 157. 

Johnson, William Martin, Ladies’ Home Journal (March 15), pp. 2, 3, 8, 14. 

Keller, A. I., Scribner, p. 410. 

Kelly, Gerald, Art and Progress, p. 164. 

Kerr, George F., Good Housekeeping, pp. 407, 408, 509, 511. 

LaFarge, Baneel and John, World’s Work (March), p. 14099. 

LaFarge, John, World’s Work (March), pp. 14091-14100. 

Lavery, J. S., Art and Progress, p. 161. 

Lawrence, Edwin V., Manual Training Magazine, p. 318-325. 

Learned, A. G., Printing Art, frontispiece. 

Leonard, Anna B., Keramic Studio, supplement. 

Lutz, E. G., St. Nicholas, p. 515. 

Maclise, Chautauquan (March), p. 92. 

Martin, John, St. Nicholas, pp. 570-574. 

McCarter, Henry, Century, p. 922. 

McCutcheon, John T., Printing Art (March), pp. 50, 51. 

McKenzie, R. Tait, Century, pp. 920, 921. 

Melchers, Gari, Craftsman, frontispiece. 

Menzel, A., Printing Art, p. 120. 

Meyer, Henry, Chautauquan (March), p. 47. 

Newell, Peter, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 11. 

Nichols, H. D., Century, p. 815. 

Nolf, John T., Inland Printer, p. 60. 

Nyce, Helene, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 26. 

Orpen, William, Art and Progress, p. 163. 

Parrish, Maxfield, Century, p. 879. 

Perry, Raymond, St. Nicholas, pp. 498, 499. 

Pfeifer, Herman, Outlook, pp. 651-655. 
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ART-CRAFT INDEX COLOR PLATES 





Phillips, C. Coles, Ladies’ Home Journal, cover. 
Phillips, T., Chautauquan (March), p. 36. 
Potter, Edward C., Century, p. 839. 
Raphael, Century, p. 807. 
Reid, Robert, Art and Progress, frontispiece. 
Relyea, C. M., Ladies’ Home Journal (March 15), pp. 9, 17; St. Nicholas, pp 
507-511, 545, 547. 
i Rembrandt, St. Nicholas, pp. 495, 496. 
Romney, Century, p. .926. 
Rose, Guy, Scribner, pp. 399-408. 
Ruzicka, Rudolph, House Beautiful, cover. 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, World’s Work (March), p. 14091. 
Sandby, Paul, Chautauquan (March), p. 35. 
Sargent, John §8., Scribner, frontispiece. 
Schmidt, E. A., Century, frontispiece. 
Schwartze, Therese, International Studio, pp. 116-119. 
Shannon, Charles H., Art and Progress, p. 159. 
Shaver, J. R., Century, p. 961. 
Smith, Jessie Willcox, Printing Art (March), p. 24. 
Sotatsu, International Studio, p. 141. 
Steer, P. Wilson, Art and Progress, p. 162. 
Stephens, Alice Barber, Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 17, 21. 
Strothmann, F., Good Housekeeping, pp. 446-448. 
Tittle, Walter, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 16. 
Trezise, F. J., Inland Printer, cover, frontispiece. 
Van Dresser, William, Scribner, pp. 478, 480. 
Van Dyck, Anthony, St. Nicholas, frontispiece, pp. 492, 493. 
Varian, George, St. Nicholas, pp. 505, 506. 
Veth, Jan, International Studio, pp. 111-115. 
Von Werdt, Abraham, Printing Art (March), p. 24. 
Waugh, Frederick J., Scribner, p. 4753. 
West, Benjamin, Arts and Decoration, p. 259. 
White, Stanford, Art and Progress, p. 170. 
Widney, Gustavus, Good Housekeeping, pp. 414-417. 
Williams, J. Scott, American Magazine, pp. 776, 779; Scribner, pp. 497-502. 
Woodbury, Charles H., Scribner, p. 474. 
Wyeth, N. C., Scribner, pp. 447-451. 
| Young, Sheila, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 25. 
Zolnay, George Julian, World To-day, pp. 450-455. 





Se 


COLOR PLATES 


Book Illustration, W. Lee Hankey, Printing Art (March), frontispiece. 
4 Chop Platter, Anna B. Leonard, Keramic Studio, supplement. 

Cover Design, Elisabeth Colborne, St. Nicholas. 

Cover Design, Arthur Covey, American Magazine. 

Cover Design, Harrison Fisher, Ladies’ Home Journal (March 15). 
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NOTABLE DESIGNS ART-CRAFT INDEX 





Cover Design, Ford Harper, Good Housekeeping. 
Cover Design, C. Coles Phillips, Ladies’ Home Journal 
Cover Design, Rudolph Ruzicka, House Beautiful. 
Cover Design, F. J. Trezise, Inland Pririter. 

‘* Evening,’’ Printing Art (March), p. 28. 

Flower Gardens, Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 44, 45. 


Frederick the Wise, Lucas Cranach. Copy painted by E. A. Schmidt, Century, 


frontispiece. 
Illustrations from a folder, ‘‘ Tours in Japan,’’ Graphic Arts (March), p. 200 


** Let dogs delight to bark and bite,’’ Jessie Willcox Smith, Printing Art (March), 


p. 24. 
Meadow in Flower, Bohumir Jaronek, International Studio, p. 157. 
Paper Dolls, Sheila Young, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 25. 
Poppies, Wheat, and Natane Flowers, Sotatsu, International Studio, p. 141. 
‘* Proving It by the Book,’’ Maxfield Parrish, Century, p. 879. 
Robinetta, A. G. Learned, Printing Art, frontispiece. 
Study at Etaples, George Belcher, International Studio, frontispiece. 


Sunset on the Lake, Photograph by W. J. Wilkinson, Graphic Arts, frontispiece. 


NOTABLE DESIGNS 


Adjustable Easel, Craftsman, p. 104. 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial, Wellesley, Good Housekeeping, p. 421. 
Appliqué, William Morris Designs in, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 81. 

Bag, Leather, Practical Teacher, p. 689. 

Book Bench, Craftsman, p. 105. 

Bookbinding, Manual Training Magazine, pp. 361-371. 

Book-covers, Practical Teacher, pp. 685-688. 

Booklet Pages, Suggestions for, Printing Art (March), pp. 42-47. 
Book-plates, Handicraft, pp. 35-37. 

Ceramics, Arts and Decoration, pp. 260-267. 

Chairs, House Beautiful, pp. 152, 153. 

Chimney Pots, Arts and Decoration, p. 203. 

Copper Rose Bowl, International Studio, p. 143. 

Costumer, Manual Training Magazine, p. 399. 

Crochet from India, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 35. 

Crumb Knife and Tray, Craftsman, p. 107. 

Decorated Porcelain, International Studio, p. xlvii. 

Designs from Natural Floral Forms, Arts and Decoration, pp. 262-264. 
Dolls, Unbreakable, International Studio, pp. 152-154. 

Embroidery, International Studio, p. 147; Ladies’ Home Journal, pp. 34, 80 
Faience Jug, Pewter Lid, Keramic Studio, p. 254. 

Fireplace, Arts and Decoration, frontispiece, pp. 245-247. 

Gong, Metal and Wood, Craftsman, p. 107. 

Japanese Lanterns, House Beautiful, p. 160 

Lamps, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 79. 
Lettering, Inland Printer, frontispiece. 
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ART-CRAFT INDEX NOTABLE DESIGNS 





Metalwork, Humidor, Manual Training Magazine, p. 373; Metal Plates, pp. 375, 
376; Smoking Set, p. 372; Trays, pp. 376-378. 

Metal-work, Japanese (Vases, etc.), International Studio, pp. 96-105 

Metal-work and Enameling, International Studio, pp. 145, 146. 

Mexican Saddle of Pierced Cow Hide, Piece of, Handicraft (March), p. 456 

New York Public Library, Century, pp. 839-851. 

Pages, programs, title-pages, etc., Inland Printer, p. 80, etc. 

Paper and Card Work, Practical Teacher, p. 701. 

Polychrome Delft, Keramic Studio, p. 252. 

Porcelain Bowls and Vase, International Studio, pp. 154, 155 

Poster for Roman Art Exposition, 1911, Scribner, p. 509 

Potato Masher, Manual Training Magazine, p. 398. 

Pottery, Decorated, Keramic Studio, pp. 252-269 

Pottery, Italian, Gubbio Plate, Keramic Studio, p. 252 

Raffia Hanging Basket, Arts and Decoration, p. 211. 

Scarlet Goat Skin, Moorish Work, Handicraft (March), p. 441. 

Silhouettes, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 26. 

Silver Service, Colonial, Arts and Decoration, p. 207. 

Stained Glass Windows, Lincoln Cathedral, Chautauquan (March), p. 91 

Stand-up Birds with Wings, Good Housekeeping, pp. 512-515 

Stone Carving, Lincoln Cathedral, Chautauquan (March), pp. 66-81 

Stool, Manual Training Magazine, p. 400 

Tabouret, Craftsman, p. 106. 

Tapestry, International Studio, p. 155. 

Teaspoon, Handicraft, p. 8. 

Teco Pottery, Arts and Decoration, pp. 214, 215. 

Tiles, Keramic Studio, pp. 270-272. 

Title-pages in Ancient Manuscript, Printing Art (March), pp. 18-22 

Typographic Cover-pages, Printing Art, pp. 129-136. 

Willow and Rattan Furniture, Arts and Decoration, pp. 221, 222 














MARCH CONTEST 
AWARDS 


Open to Grades IV to XII. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 





I WILL TRY TO MAKE | ]{]S Piece of worRK MY BEST 


For best work in Picture Study, Illustrated Papers, Essays, or Booklets. 


First Prize, Miss Hoyt’s “ World’s Painters and Their Pictures,” Ginn 


& Co., Publishers, and the Badge with Gold Decoration. 


George Sykes, Standard VI, St. John’s School, Mossley, 


Manchester, Eng. 


Second Prize, One Volume of “Riverside Art Series,” edited by Estelle 


M. Hurll, Houghton & Mifflin Co., Publishers, and the Badge with 


Silver Decoration. 
Gladys Abstein, IX, 4928 Xavier Park, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Emma H. Ellis, VIII, 86 Mammoth Road, Manchester, N. H. 


Cora Field, 1V, Valentine School, Bangor, Me. 
Cecil Smith, IV, Sparks, Nev. 


Dorothy Stillwell, VIII, Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. 


color, and the Badge of the Guild. 


Helen Aeuff, V, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colo. 
May Christensen, IX, 4928 Xavier Park, Chicago, IIl. 
Mabel Ely, XI, Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Third Prize, a* Set of Three Art Extension Prints, masterpieces in full 


Lucile Flaccus, Miss Wilson’s Private School, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Carim Hall, IV, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colo. 
Donald McClaflin, 617 Prospect, Trinidad, Colo. 
Antonio Morrone, III, Niantic School, Westerly, R. I 
Jessie Rahn, IX, Ambler, Pa. 

Laura Rowe, Bruce Mines, Ont. 

Francis Whitlow, IV, 39 Blk. N., Pueblo, Colo. 


Fourth Prize, the Badge of the Guild. 


*Winfred Allen, Valentine School, Bangor, Me. 

Marion Alley, V, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colo. 
Eula Barker, Wakefield, Va. 

Angelina Capelbo, IV, Niantic School, Westerly, R. I 
Doris Carney, VIII, Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I 
Frank Gearen, V, Rye, N. Y. 

George Hamer, V, 352 Broadway, Lawrence, Mass. 


* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
































THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD MARCH CONTEST 





Lena Lamoureux, IV, Niantic School, Westerly, R. I. 

Evelyn Lavin, IX, 4928 Xavier Park, Chicago, Ill. 

Lena McInnis, IV, 388 State Street, Bangor, Me. 

*Mary Roaks, Wakefield, Va. 

*Eugene Robertson, Wakefield, Va. 

Grace Spille, VI, West End, Meridian, Miss. 

Ruth Stevens, IV, 115 East Grant Avenue, Pueblo, Colo 

M. L. 8., Valentine School, Bangor, Me. 

Clara Walker, IV, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colo. 

William Whalley, Standard VI, St. John’s School, Mossley, Manchester, 
England 


Honorable Mention, a Recognition Card. 


Beatrice Beyankee, Westerly 
Jessie Buhrow, Bruce Mines 
Malcolm Clark, Pueblo 
*William E. Cook, Westerly 
*Jennie Ferare, Westerly 
Evelyn Fisher, Ambler 

*Mary Gomena, Westerly 
Florine Holcomb, Pueblo 
Dorothy Langworthy, Westerly 
Kathleen McAvoy, Bruce Mines 
Laura McFetridge, Ambler 
Gladys G. McLaren, Westerly 
Belle McPhail, Sparks 

Ethel E. Nelson, Westerly 
Julia Oury, Westerly 

Ida Panciera, Westerly. 

*Lee Pond, Wakefield 
Edward J. Thomas, Rye 


Special Prize, Tree Silhouettes, Published by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 
Joseph Agna, Box 506, Provincetown, Mass. 


Special Prize, a Guild Motto Card. 


Grade I, Cottage Street School, Bangor, Me 
Grade III, School No. 19, Utica, N. Y. 


Special Prize, the Badge. 
Ralph Anderson, V, 55 Otis Street, Bangor, Me. 
Gladys Beverly, IX, Hannibal Hamlin School, Bangor, Me. 
Ella Bailey Black, VII, 407 ist Avenue, Rome, Ga. 
Charlotte Clark, IX, 306 Union Street, Bangor, Me. 
*Ralph Clark, 250 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Gertrude Curtis, II, Bangor, Me. 


* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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MARCH CONTEST THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 





Gladys Darling, IX, Hannibal Hamlin School, Bangor, Me. 

Kathleen Davis, VI, South Rome, Ga. 

Lawrence Eddy, IX, Hannibal Hamlin School, Bangor, Me. 

Katherine Ellett, VIII, Care Miss C. M. Schneider, 24 Woman’s Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Lawrence Fuhs, VIII, 827 West 3d Street, Davenport, Iowa 

Louise Hill, VIII, Spiceland, Ind 

Thelma Huskins, VIII, 200 Centre Street, Bangor, Me. 

George Kernen, IV, Wyndmoor, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Newell L. Nussbaumer, IX, 432 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caroline Perkins, IV, Valentine School, Bangor, Me. 

Hazel E. Pickard, IX, Hannibal Hamlin School, Bangor, Me. 

*Mary Ross, VIII, Memphis, Tenn. 

Catherine Ryder, III, Lincoln School, Bangor, Me. 

Theresa Scanlan, IX, 48 Larkin Street, Bangor, Me. 

Prudence Teas, IV, Wyndmoor, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Alfred Waterhouse, I, 113 Chestnut St., South Portland, Me. 

Mona Yelland, II, Bangor, Me. 


Special Mention, a Recognition Card. 
Grace Bishop, Rye 
Marguerite Brocking, White Plains 
May Burr, Bangor 
Francis Cochran, Bangor 
Bertha E. Coffin, Amesbury 
*Louise Cousins, Bangor 
Katherine Cox, Rome 
James Foster, White Plains 
Louise Gailand, Bangor 
Fred Gohr, Hamilton 
Vera Grant, Bangor 
Judson Hamm, Bangor 
Lilla Hersey, Bangor 
Ezra M. Hill, Spiceland 
Ruth H , Bangor 
John Johnson, White Plains 

Kelley, Memphis 

Russell Martin, South Portland 
Frank Meads, Provincetown 
Theresa Merrill, Provincetown 
Chancy Mummert, Dunreith 
Joe Page, Provincetown 
Hazel E. Pickard, Bangor 
Howard Patten, Bangor 
Bertha Richardson, Bangor 
Gladys Watson, Bangor 
Richard Webster, Bangor 
Grade II, State Street School, Bangor 
































THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD REGULATIONS 





Dear Sir: 

About seven or eight months ago I got the first prize in drawing. I’ve 
graduated from the grammar school and I haven’t gone to the high school be- 
cause I had to work to help support the family. Now I would like to know if I 
could send you some of my drawings which I have drawn during my work in a 
store at spare time. I do love to draw and that is why I thought I would write 
to you asking if I could earn another prize in drawing. I am taking the School 
Arts Book which I enjoy very much, and it alsogielps me a great deal in my draw- 
ing. I have several drawings which I hope are fit to put in the School Arts 
Book. I do also wish that I had another Badge like the one I had before which 
I have lost, with gold decoration. 

Yours sincerely, A Messenger Boy. 


Please remember the regulations. 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as hav- 
ing received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted 
thereafter a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the high- 
est award received, and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘0S ‘06 ‘07 06/7 X07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize 
in 1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 
1906; Mention in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable 
Mention, thereafter he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his 
next drawing submitted. If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon 
the next drawing he sends in he must put a 4, and the date and so on. 
If he should receive a Mention after having won a Second Prize, he will 
write 2 and the date on his later drawings, for that is the highest award 
he has received. 


1@ Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable men- 
tion if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is 
made, but no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that pre- 
viously submitted. 


1@> The jury is always glad to find special work imcluded, such as lan- 
guage papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by the 
children of talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 
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REGULATIONS THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 





(1 Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the 
back of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


la If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect 
to obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings 
not accompanied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the 
awards are made. 


le A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse! ” 
A blue star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars, — well, sheets with 
two or three are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the prop- 
erty of The National Arts Publishing Company. 


























SCHOOL ARTS SUMMER SCHOOLS 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 
July 11 to 28, 1911. 


Eastern School, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Mr. 
Wm. M. Hatch, Business Manager, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Western School, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Mr. F. 
D. Farr, Business Manager, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The Purpose of the School. This school aims to give students an 
equipment for successful work as specialists in public school music and 
drawing. The instruction is along broad lines. 

In the department of drawing, there is a two years’ graded course 
and a postgraduate course. These courses meet the needs both of the 
teacher who has already become a specialist in drawing and the grade 
teacher who has ambitions for such advancement or wishes to improve her 
own grade work in the subject. 

The Method course outlines work for the grades and the high school. 
Special instruction is given in color ; design and its application to leather 
and stencils; lettering; construction; mechanical drawing; drawing from 
nature, still life and life, in pencil, ink and water color; and clay model- 
ing. 

Full information may be obtained by writing to the above addresses. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term of the School of the Art Institute opens this 
year on June 26, 1911. Departments of Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Normal Instruction, Decorative Design, Mechanical Drawing, Modeling, 
Ceramic Painting, Pottery, etc., are maintained. 

Students may enter any department (except the Normal Department) 
at any time, as the School is continuous throughout the year. Classes will be 
taken to the various sketching grounds within easy access to the Institute. 
Library is accessible at all times. Gallery tours are a prominent feature. 
‘The rich collections of extraordinary educational value cover a wide range 
and are in some departments unequalled elsewhere in the United States. 
Fifteen well known instructors. Illustrated catalogs will be sent free 
on application. For further information apply at the school office, or 
address: 

Ralph W. Holmes, Registrar, 
Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 











SUMMER SCHOOLS 





WESTERN APPLIED ARTS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Messrs. Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover announce the continuation this 
year of the Applied Arts Summer Schools. The Western Applied Arts 
Summer School will be held in Lincoln Centre, Chicago, from July 10, 
to July 29. The New York Applied Arts Summer School will take place 
at the New York School of Applied Design for Women, Lexington Avenue 
and 30th Street, New York City, from July 17 to August 5, and the 
Eastern Applied Arts Summer School will be continued in connection with 
the Commonwealth Art Colony, at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

The faculties of these schools will consist of such well known people 
as Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Henry Turner Bailey, Frank Alvah Parsons, 
Fred Hamilton Daniels, Judson T. Webb, Walter Scott Perry, William D. 
Campbell, and others. The courses offered in these schools are intended 
first of all to be practical. They are planned to assist Supervisors and 
Grade and High School teachers in the many problems that come to 
them in their classroom work. A very helpful and practical interpretation 
of the Applied Arts Drawing Books will be presented by Miss Seegmiller. 
Certificates of credit will be granted covering the work done. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE — SUMMER SCHOOL OF MAN- 
UAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


June 26 to July 29. This school aims to give thoro instruction in a 
wide range of work in the manual arts. While its courses are planned 
with special reference to the needs of teachers, it is not essentially a 
school of methods of teaching, but a school where one may learn the 
fundamental processes of a variety of handicrafts suitable for schools. 
Effort is made to give each member of the school the greatest possible 
amount of practical help. The building and its equipment are among 
the best in the United States for the purpose. This includes a valuable 
working library on the manual arts. Address Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, Ill. 


BUNGALOW CAMP ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL 

July 10 to August 15, Eliot, Maine. 

The special purpose of this school is to help teachers in manual train- 
ing for the lower grades, and to assist those interested in the training 
of children in the home. Emphasis will be laid upon weaving, sheet 
metal work, cardboard construction, basketry, etc. primary occupations 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 





which should be upon as sound an educational basis as the work taught 
to upper grade boys in especially equipped shops. 

All instruction will be under the personal direction of Mr. Ried, 
experienced in both teaching and supervising in public schools and in 
Normal schools. 

For circular address Frederick W. Ried, 52 Kent Street, Brookline, 
Mass. After June ist, Bungalow Camp, Eliot, Me. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The Summer Session of this school offers practical courses in train- 
ing teachers of drawing and craft work for the grammar, high and special 
schools, as well as training for the fine arts and for culture. Courses are 
offered for designers, illustrators, craft workers and draughtsmen. The 
work is in charge of Frederick H. Meyer assisted by members of the regu- 
lar faculty, and others. The picturesque location, the pleasant climate, 
artistic homes, with the close proximity of the State University and San 
Francisco, make it an ideal summer school. Write to the Arts and 
Crafts Building, 2130 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


CAPE MAY SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRIAL ART 

AND SCIENCE 

Cape May City, New Jersey. 

For Superintendents, Supervising Principals, Special Teachers, Grade 
Teachers, Trained Nurses, Housekeepers, Farmers, and Art Students. 

Normal Industrial Courses: Elementary Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Home Economics, Elementary Handwork, Advanced Manual Training, and 
Shopwork, Art, Applied Design, Physical Training, School Hygiene, School 
Music. 

Normal Academic Courses: Observation and Practice in the teach- 
ing of Elementary Branches, and the correlation of these with Industrial 
Training. Over twenty competent instructors. 

Term, Monday, July 3 to Saturday, July 29. 

Address Dean T. D. Sensor, A. M., Trenton, N. J. 


CHASE ART CLASS IN ITALY 


Instructor, William M. Chase. 

The first party leaves New York May 25, landing at Naples and 
visiting Rome, Assisi, and Perugia. Two weeks will be given to seeing 
these places, after which the class will locate in Florence for two full 
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months. Another party will leave New York June 3, landing at Genoa 
and proceeding via Pisa to Florence. Students will have an opportunity 
of painting from the landscape and costumed models out of doors, and 
of making a serious study of Italian art as seen in the magnificent art 
collection of Florence. 

Address C. P. Townsley, Director, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


July 10 to August 18. Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, Director. Courses 
in Public School Art, Mr. Frderick Whitney; Freehand Drawing, Professor 
William Woodward; Mechanical Drawing, Mr. Geo. A. Seaton; Life 
Drawing, Mr. James Hall; Printing, Mr. Bailey and Mr. C. C. Taylor; 
Decorative Design, Miss Eleanor Woodward; Ceramics, Mrs. Vance- 
Phillips; Lace Making, Miss Bessie E. Merrill; Basketry, Miss Anna J. 
Lamphier; Weaving, Professor W. C. A. Hammel; Leather Work, Miss 
Claire A. Babbitt; Construction, Mr. Frank P. Lane; Jewelry and Metalry, 
Mr. George J. Hunt. Also courses in Bookbinding, Chair-seating, Em- 
broidery, Stenciling, Block Printing, Pen Craft, Photography, Outdoor 
Sketching, and the general course, free to all students, on The Elements 
of Beauty by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of the school. New 
Colonnade open studios, on a hill top overlooking the lake; all the varied 
attractions of the general Chautauqua, program free. Address Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. ° 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF APPLIED AND NORMAL ART 

July 31 to August 25. Regular Art Department with instruction in 
Composition, Design, Sketching, Drawing, Painting from nude and costume 
model, still life and flowers in various mediums. Normal Art Department 
with instruction in method of presentation in elementary grades and in 
the high school, work in manual training and the crafts, including: Book 
Binding, Metalry, Block Printing, Weaving, Basketry, and Leather Work- 
ing. Efficient teachers, complete equipment. Address Emma M. Church, 
Director, Harvester Building, Chicago. 


CINCINNATI MUSEUM, ART ACADEMY 

June 12 to August 19. Drawing and Painting, Miss Grace Young; 
Modeling, Mr. C. J. Barnhorn; Wood Carving, Mr. William H. Fry; Metalry, 
Leather Tooling, Painting on Porcelain, Miss Anna Riis. Located in an 
extensive park, on a commanding hill, and not far from the celebrate Rook- 
wood Pottery, this school, with the rare treasures of the Art Academy 
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and its rich»reference library at the disposal of students, offers exceptional 
advantages. Address J. H. Gest, Director. 


COGGESHALL CAMP 


The Coggeshall Camp is a summer art school for vacation sketching 
where the student, whether amateur or professional, has the advantage of 
living in comfortable quarters while receiving practical instruction from 
an experienced artist. The Studio is located on the north shore of Cape 
Ann, on a point of land facing the sea and backed by a beautiful woods 
of oak, maple and birch, affording cool walks in the woodland shade. The 
sketching classes are under the personal direction of Mr. Coggeshall with 
the assistance of his daughter, a graduate of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. 

Term July 1 to September 15. Address John I. Coggeshall, 473 Beacon 
Street, Lowell, Mass., after June 15, Lanesville, Mass. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session — July 5 to August 16. 

Teachers College now makes the summer session an integral part of its 
academic year. All professors take an active part in the work of instruc- 
tion — some of them every year, some in alternate years, all at some time 
within a four-year period. Teachers College courses that are most in de- 
mand are given every year; all other important courses in alternate years 
or within a four-year cycle. 

The courses offered this summer include: 

Household Arts Education, Nutrition and Food Economics, Textiles 
and Clothing, Industrial Arts Education, Drawing and Design, Industrial 
Mathematics, Woodworking, Metal-working, Ceramics, and Photography. 

Address Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

THE COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY. “A PLACE FOR WORK AND 
PLAY” 

At Boothbay Harbor on the Coast of Maine. 

This is not a camp, neither is it strictly a school, but a place where 
a number of people who have done things assemble to rest, or study, or 
to enjoy the unusual beauty and natural attractions of this place, with 
their friends, and to escape the crowds that throng the great summer 
resorts. 

The most advanced supervisor may study under an expert 
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Help will be given the grade teacher. 

There are never enough people present at one time to make the place 
seem crowded. There is an opportunity for excursions, boating, bathing, 
fishing, and walks through woodland roads and by the seashore. 

Several new cottages close to the grounds. Cheerful company with 
music, stories and games around the open fire, can be found every evening. 

A vacation place for art teachers who have taught in other summer 
schools. Fine new catalog. 

A. G. Randall, Director of Manual Arts, Providence, R. I., 127 Daboll 
Street. 


THATCHER SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 15. 

Practical and well systematized courses will be offered in the making 
of decorative forms of Hand Wrought Metal, in the form of bowls, candle- 
sticks, lanterns, hinges, etc. Also simplified courses in Jewelry Making, 
Enameling, Champlevé, Cloisonné, Limoges, Etching and Repousse. And the 
coloring of metals by Acid, dip and Electrolytic Method. 

Opportunity will be offered to students who have had previous in- 
struction, to do advanced work. 

The class is limited to thirty pupils. For further information, address 
Edward Thatcher, until June 1, 239 E. 13th Street, New York City. After 
June 1, Bearsville, Ulster Co., New York City. 


HANDICRAFT GUILD 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

This well known and fine spirited Summer School of Design and 
Handicraft holds sessions this year from June 19 to July 21. The work 
will be in charge of Maurice I. Flagg. Courses will be given in design and 
its application, metal and jewelry work, pottery, leather stenciling and wood 
block printing, weaving and water color. An attractive circular giving 
further particulars will be sent upon application to Miss Florence Wales, 
Secretary, Handicraft Guild, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LYNN SUMMER ART SCHOOL 

July 1 to August 15. 

Who has not heard of Swampscutt, and Marblehead as ideal sketch- 
ing grounds? Outdoor classes in sketching in pencil and pen and ink, 
in composition, and in painting in water color, and oil, along these shores 
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on pleasant days and in the studio on stormy days, will be conducted by 
Charles A. Lawrence, a trained specialist in newspaper and magazine 
illustration, and by Edward A. Page, painter, well known through work 
exhibited at Boston, Providence, Worcester, and New York, and elsewhere. 
Send stamp for circular to Lawrence Drawing School, 44 Central Square, 
Lynn, Mass. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SCHOOL OF ART 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. Arthur R. Freedlander, Instructor. 

Seventh season—commencing June 20, 1911. Will offer instruction 
in landscape, marine, and portrait painting. Interesting models are found 
among the Portuguese colony coming from the Cape Verde Islands. Vine- 
yard Haven retains all the quaintness of the first settlement dating back 
to the XVIIth century and is indeed a delightful place. For further infor- 
mation address Mr. A. R. Freedlander, 80 West 40th Street, New York 
City. After June 15, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dr. James Parton Haney, Director of Art in the High Schools of New 
York City, is to give two courses at the New York University Summer 
School in the first three weeks of July. The school opens July 5, and each 
course will contain sixty hours of work. The first course includes thirty 
lectures on Supervision, and thirty on the Principles of Design; the second 
course will combine the lectures on the Principles of Design with thirty 
lessons in the Practice of Design. Excellent studio accommodations are 
offered for practical work. 

These Art courses and the courses in Shopwork given at the Summer 
School, are arranged to offer instruction to supervisors in the manual arts, 
and to teachers of drawing in elementary and high schools. An illustrated 
bulletin, with an extensive synopsis of each course, telling exactly the 
ground to be covered, will be sent on application. Credit is allowed by the 
University for Summer School work, and no examination is required for 
admission. Address James E. Lough, Director New York University Sum- 
mer School, Washington Square, New York City. 


OLD LYME ART CLASS 


June 10 to September 10, Lyme, Conn. 
This school is fortunate in having as a leader, Mr. Alon Bement. 
Mr. Bement will give three criticisms each week; two in the field on 
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landscape and figure, and the third indoors upon any and all kinds of work 
produced during the week. These talks will include discussions of the 
chemistry of color, some of the simple tone and color theories, and accurate 
explanations of the different methods of painting in vogue at the present 
time. 

Lyme is situated twenty miles west of New London at the mouth of 
the Connecticut River, 110 miles from New York. Its heavily wooded hills, 
old orchards, pasture lands, farmhouses and sea marshes have in turn 
attracted the greatest landscape painters of the day. 

Address Miss Martha L. Purdin, 131 Stuyvesant Avenue, Arlington, 
N. J. After June ist, Lyme, Conn. 


PRANG SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Will open July 17 and extend to August 4. Mr. Hugo B. Froehlich, 
formerly Instructor in Design at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is Director of 
the School. The other instructors will be: 

Miss Bonnie E. Snow, Formerly Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Frank A. Parsons, Director of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

The Course of Study outlined for this year will lay special emphasis 
on the relation of Art to the various industries. There promises to be a 
large enrolment of students. 

The Prang Chicago Summer School, in the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, corner of Michigan Avenue, and Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., will 
open July 10, and continue until July 28. The Director of the School will 
be Mr. Hugo B. Froehlich, formerly Instructor of Design, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, assisted by Miss Bonnie E. Snow, formerly Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Course of Study in the Chicago Summer School will be similar 
to that in the New York School. 

Miss Snow and Mr. Froehlich will be assisted by Miss Helen E. 
Lucas, Supervisor of Drawing, Rochester, New York, Mr. Carl E. Werntz, 
President of the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Gussie 
Hart, Art Department Public Schools, New Orleans, La. 

. Other Prang Summer Schools. —JIn addition to their schools in New 
York City and Chicago, The Prang Educational Company will conduct 
schools in twelve other places during the summer of 1911. 

It is a noteworthy fact that more than 1500 students were enrolled 
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in the Prang Summer Schools in 1910. Full information concerning any 
of these schools may be obtained by writing to the Prang Educational Com- 
pany, 113 University Place, New York City. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Providence, Rhode Island. July 5 (five weeks). 

Courses. — Theory of Design, Application of Design, Methods in Teach- 
ing and Supervising Public School Drawing, Appreciation of Beauty, Hand- 
work for the Grade, Bookbinding, Weaving, Woodworking, Copper Work for 
Grammar and High Schools, Mechanical Drawing, Jewelry and Silversmith- 
ing, Water Color and Pencil Sketching, Landscape Design. 

A library containing 2,000 volumes on all subjects of the industrial 
arts, 3800 photographs, 6000 mounted reproductions and a museum with 
1400 examples of fifteenth and sixteenth century textiles, 2,000 pieces of 
pottery, about 400 pieces of jewelry and silversmith’s work and the Pendle- 
ton Collections of nearly 200 pieces of Colonial Furniture, offer the students 
an opportunity not to be had elsewhere. 

Circular sent on application. 

Address August F. Rose, Director of Summer School. 

The courses offered in this school are given by people of reputation. 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN EUROPE 


For the 11th year, Mr. Alexander Robinson, accompanied by Mrs. Robin- 
son, will conduct his well known European Art Classes. Beginning the 
early part of June, the headquarters will be near Amsterdam, and pupils 
will be accepted for periods of from six weeks to four months, the school 
closing October 1. 

Mr. Robinson offers three itineraries. A letter will bring full particu- 
lars. 

Lessons will be given in all mediums: Oil, Water Color, Tempera, 
Pastel, Black and White sketching. 

These classes and tours have often included artists, members of well 
known “ Societies,” professional painters, and exhibitors, as well as begin- 
ners and amateurs. 

All communications should be addressed to: The Secretary, Boston 
Bureau, Alexander Robinson Sketching Tours, 22 Aldworth Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE OF MECHANIC ARTS 


Mount Hermon, Santa Cruz County, California. Open June 19, run- 
ning six to eight weeks. 

Courses are offered, in correlated and illustrated arts and crafts 
work for primary teachers. Twenty-nine courses offered—Domestic 
Science, Domestic Arts, Woodworking, and Simple Furniture, Applied 
Design, Hammered Brass and Copper, Jewelry, Freehand Drawing, Leather 
Work, Water Color, Lectures. 

The purposes of the Institute are: (1) To give to teachers and students 
of manual and household arts exactly such work as they need. (2) To 
correlate art and hand-work, making each project artistic and practical. 
(3) To secure instructors of broad college training and of practical experi- 
ence in public school work. (4) To minimize theoretical instruction and 
stress especially experience:in doing and making. 

Personally conducted week end excursions to the most famous Cali- 
fornia scenes. 

Send for circular to James Edwin Addicott, B. S., M. A., Director, 951 
Magnolia Street, Oakland, California. After June 4, Mt. Hermon, California. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 

The Sessions will be held at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
June 20 to July 28. 

Instructors in Drawing are: Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth Getz, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. L. W. George, Supervisor of Manual Training, Nashville, 
Tenn. Miss Amelia B. Sprague of the Buffalo Normal School will offer 
three courses in arts and crafts. The work in manual training will be done 
by Professor Frederick James Corl, of the Dupont Manual Training School, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. M. J. McAfee, of Westpoint, Ga. and Professor Clark 
Woodward, of the Northwestern State Normal School, Alva, Okla. All 
these classes meet one hour daily through the six weeks. 

For further information write P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Drawing — Manual Training — Domestic Economy. 

Stout Institute holds its sixth annual summer session from July 31 to 
September 1, 1911, for special teachers and students of the various forms 
of industrial education, including drawing, shop work, domestic art, 
and domestic science. 
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Fifty-five courses are offered as follows: thirty-four in Manual Train- 
ing, eighteen in Domestic Economy, three in Art. These are classified as: 
nine Theory Courses, nine Drawing Courses, eight Metal Working Courses, 
nine Woodworking Courses, eight other Shop Courses, five Domestic Art 
Courses, three Cooking Courses, four Applied Science Courses. 

Menomonie is attracting more students each summer who wish to 
combine rest, recreation, and study with an attractive environment and 
with a congenial group of successful teachers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
who are forming the habit of spending the month of August each year at 
Stout Institute. Address Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


SUMMER SKETCHING CLASS 


Rhoda Holmes Nicholls will instruct an Open Air Class during the 
months of July and August at East Gloucester, Mass. She will give three 
lessons a week and a general criticism of the week’s work, on Saturday 
mornings. This Class is limited to twenty pupils, so that each pupil receives 
personal instruction. Any medium can be employed. East Gloucester, 
Mass., has been selected on account of its cool climate and varied subjects. 

For further particulars apply to Mrs. Nicholls, Colonial Studios, 39 
West 67 Street, New York; The Hawthorn Inn, East Gloucester, after July 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26 to August 4. 

Professor Fred. D. Crawshaw will have charge of the summer courses 
in Manual Arts at the University of Wisconsin. The work will be presented 
in a manner peculiarly adapted to the needs of teachers and supervisors. 
All the courses are open to teachers or regular students of adequate prep- 
aration. Credits will be granted in accordance with the University and 
special college regulations. These summer courses will be offered: Mechani- 
cal Drawing, Applied and Constructive Design, Decorative Metal Work, 
Elementary Woodworking, Pattern-making, Foundry and forge work, 
Machine Shop Practice, Development and the Teaching of the Manual Arts. 

In addition to this Professor Crawshaw will give a series of five 
leotures upon the introduction and maintenance of Drawing and Manual 
Training in the public schools. A full description of the above courses with 
a schedule of lectures and scientific excursions will be sent upon applica- 
tion to W. D. Hiestand, Registrar, Madison, Wis. 
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HERE IS THE PROOF 


Read What THE LEADING MANUAL ARTS INSTRUCTORS Say About 


Johnson’s Wood Finishes 


VERY SATISFACTORY— MATCH THE FURNITURE several years, and consider your goods among the very best on 
the market Respectfully your A. ¢ NEWELI 

Dir. of Man. Train. at the Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Ill. : 








Dear Sirs: Am pleased to be able to state that we d se your 
dyes and finishes in our manualtraining work here and find them 








very satisfactory. Your wide range of stains enables the boysto Ee 
match their work with the furniture and home surroundings, and VERY MUCH PLEASED WITH RESULTS 
the wax makes an excellent finish for interiors Thank you for Gentlemen: Your letter of recent date receive lam very 
samples, booklet, et Yours very truly, A. V. WILDE, glad, indeed, to speak a word in favor of your artistic wood fir 
Instr. of Man. Train, at Sacramento, Cal, ishes, I have used them and a n er of 1 tudents have 
— . done the same, and al! of us are very 1 please ith the re 
WE USE NOTHING ELSE sult obtained. I have not a eceived the 
Dear s: I wish to state that we have used your Supply of booklets a ‘ hich y 
dves. sta ers. Under-Lac, wax, et a “500 State in your letter e sending I 
boys con N for nearly three years and are now Suppose they w rea 
using e, which I believe is the highest Thanking Sng naman 
c liment we n pay your goods Yours truly, I WHIT MI 
Yours truly, H S. DICKINSON, Dir. Man. Tr tate Nor 1 
f Ma lrain., Moline Public College, Miar ( 
line, ll Ul — 
~ EASY IN OF APPLICATION 
NOTHING GIVES THE SAME AND CERTA - . 
SATISFACTION In regard tothe John ‘A — 
n: We are using your stains and “ xaos hic? ao » a ; ~# . and 
e t t here, and yet I durabilit I ° nae are ; a r ene te 
have ives thesame sat wood s ently to withsta a re 
isfactior Y r er-Lac is certainly very easy and certa fa 1 alt 
. . raga h of it a ing classe , A iAW 
y rs r SON DECKER, acetiinae alt ties » inten: Satie 
Super, M r t the East High School, Mad Vis 
Rochester, } — y We 
— “ : WELL SUITED TO MANUAL TRAINING NEEDS 
AMONG THE VERY BEST ON We have f 1 Tol <«W ell suited 
THE MARKET to manual trai 
Gentiemer I have ed your j 1 N 
stains and wax in vari laces for Supt. Man. Train., Stout Institute leno nie, Wis. 





BEST ON THE MARKET 


4 After careful experimentation with various 1ishes in the anual tra asses of a large sch t I 
have come to the conclus that those epared by 5. C. J son are among the best on the market, \ 
are especially useful in Asses vere the iren are too youny and inexperienced t V 1 stains 
nether ade FRANK M. LEAVITT 

pt. of Man. lrain., University ot Chicago, Chicag 


ET us send you panels of the woods you use in your department, artistically finished with 
Johnson’s Wood Finishes. They will prove a valuable guide to your pupils who have 
‘models to finish. @ We also want to send you our Instruction Book by famous experts, 

printed in colors; this will give you many helpful hints on finishing all kinds of wood — soft 
and hard, @ Remember, we will send you these wood panels and the Instruction Book FREE 
and Postpaid, without your incurring any obligation whatever. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 3°F0:s Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 





































14 Prang Summer Schools 
More than 1500 students enrolled last year 


You are invited to attend one of the following Summer 
Schools. The courses extend from Three to Six Weeks. 


Well known art teachers as instructors. 


WHERE THE SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Northern Normal and Industrial College, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 


University of Georgia, Athens, ‘Ga. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Cape May School of Agriculture, Industrial Art and 
Science, Cape May, N. J. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Seaside Summer Normal School, Newport News, Va. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 
Corpus Christi State Normal, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Write for information about the one NEAREST to you. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta 














For the rest of our advertisement see page i xviii 
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California School of Arts and Crafts 


An Efficient, Thorough and Practical Art School 
INDUSTRIAL, NORMAL AND FINE ARTS CLASSES 








Graduates of this school hold responsible positions as Supervisors and Teachers 
of Drawing, Designers and I|lustrators. 
Write Jor Summer Catalog ue Spring, Fall and Summer Sessions 
FREDERICK H. MEYER 2130 Center Street, Berkeley, California 
SUMMER SESSION of An Ideal 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


The Sixth Annual Summer Session will be held beth eucted by Preston W. Search 
from July 31 to September 1, 1911 = a a . w ee 
Thirty-four courses in Manual Training. Nine- (See “Who's Who in América”) 
teen courses in Domestic Economy Three 
courses in Art. Regular Faculty A Rare Opportunity for Twenty Progressive 
—— Teachers to prepare for Increased Usefulness. Visits 
Full equipment of the Institute available. First . - . 
- , to the Great Galleries and the Best of All Europe 
class accommodations in dormitories for women ‘ " 
P Applicants must state specific purpose and furnish 


Summer School of Travel 


For announcement of Summer Session add ess references. The Select are the Elect 
L. D. HARVEY aap inna 
President Stout Institute Address : Cincinnati, Sta. R., Ohio. 








Che HANDICRAFT GUILD of MINNEAPOLIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL of DESIGN 6 HANDICRAFT 


June 19 to July 21, Maurice I. Flagg, Director 
Address, Florence Wales, Secretary, 89 South 10th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















School of Arts and Crafts, Chautauqua Institution 


July 8 to August 18. Direction, Henry Turner Bailey of “School Arts Book” 


COURSES IN Design, Woodwork, Metal Work, Weaving, Basketry, Ceramics, Leather Working, 
Objective Drawing, Outdoor Sketching, Nature Drawing, Water Color, Italian Art. 


Prices Moderate. For Catalog, Address CHAUTAUQUA - - NEW YORK 











Courses in Drawing, Manual Training and Arts and 
Crafts at SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, are unexcelled 
by those of any other summer school for teachers in 
the country. 

Tenth Session: June 20- July 28, 1911. $10 registration 


fee admits to all classes, to the 60 public lectures and to the 5 
musical concerts. 


Reduced rates on all Southern railroads 
For full information address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 
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Chicago School of -Applied and Normal <Art 


EMMA M. CHURCH, Director 


This School is qualified under Statutes of the State of Illinois to confer diplomas and degrees, 
and is on the list of accredited educational institutions of the Boards of Education of Chicago, IIL, 
and New York City. 

Two-year courses in all departments belonging to an art school. Regular classes begin Sep- 
tember and January. Special classes in professional training for teachers of Art in Public Schools 
during the summer. Write for particulars. 


310-314 HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Summer School of Art | The Gniversity of Chicago 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Teachers College, Columbia University, The University will offer, in addition to instruction 
New York City. twenty-five other departments during the 
Summer Quarter, June 19 to Sept. 1 








Courses in Principles of Design, Paint- 
ing, Illustration, Freehand Draw- 
ing, Charcoal Sketching, House- 
hold Design, House Furnishing, 


Metal, Pottery, Book-binding, General Principles of Fine and Industrial Art 
in Education 


the to iow ing lecture courses 


Aesthetic and Pnvdustrial € ducation 


By WALTER 5S, SARGENT AND FRANK M. LEAvITT 


Stencilling, Wood-block Printing. 


Industrial Education in Public Schoo's 

Lectures upon Art History. Principles of Teaching for Industrial Instructors 

2 Aliso courses where actual technical work is made 

Points count toward degrees and the basis for educational discussion of methods of 
diplomas teaching the following subjects: 

1‘ Freehand Drawing. Composition and Color. Ele- 

mentary and Advanced Design Costume Design. 

ARTHUR WESLEY DOW Modeling and Ceramics, Sewing and Weaving 
; W oodworking. Forge, Foundry, and Machine 

Director, Department of Fine Arts. Shop Practice 

Certain courses may be counted for credit toward 


Address, for information, the Secretary, diplomas and degrees. 


Teachers College » particulars, send for Builetir 


, 


W. 120th ST., NEW YORK CITY. The Anibversity of Chicago - Chicago, Pil. 











N. E. A.— WESTWARD — HO! 


Summer Institute of Mechanic Arts, Mount Hermon, Santa Cruz County, Cal. 


HY not combine pleasure with work during the summer vacation? ATTRACTIONS:— 

Beautiful parks, trees, and streams; tent life; pure mountain air and water ; excellent table 
board ; cool weather; fishing ; tennis; boating and bathing; all the pleasures of the mountains and 
only twenty minutes from Santa Cruz Beach and alittie over twohours from San Francisco. Week 
end excursions to the most famous scenes of the Pacific Coast. 

Instructors of National reputation from the East with strong Western talent will offer courses 
in all lines of correlated art and handwork, including applied design, hammered brass and copper, 
jewel correlated handwork for primary grades, basketry, woodworking, elementary claywork and 
bent iron, Domestic Science and Domestic Arts. 


Send for beautifully illustrated catalog to JAMES EDWIN, ADDICOTT, 
B. S., A. M., Director of Education for Mount Hermon Association, 951 MAG- 
NOLIA STREET, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
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